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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Tt is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Srectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Eleventh of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator of 
Saturday, May 30th; and Advertisements for it should 
veach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednes- 
day preceding that date. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


pe See 
HE tension of the situation has been in no way relaxed. It 
is rumoured, we believe on good grounds, that the Govern- 
ment has offered to submit the question as to the character of the 
attack on Pul-i-Khisti to any European Sovereign; and much 
will depend upon the Russian answer. If it is unfavourable, 
Sir E. Thornton will, it is believed, be recalled from St. Peters- 
burg, and then actual hostilities will be close at hand. It is not 
anticipated that the reply will be satisfactory, the Russian 
Government losing no opportunity of protesting that General 
Komaroff acted entirely within his orders. Both Governments are 
pressing forward preparations, that of Russia having forwarded 
a million sterling in gold to Central Asia, to be used where the 
paper roubles would be of no value; and the British Government 
increasing its fleet in every direction. On Thursday, moreover, 
orders were issued to the Admiralty to prepare for the transport 
of a large body of troops under sealed orders. Nine ocean 
steamers, averaging 4,000 tons, were accordingly taken up, and 
more will be at once secured, the capacity of each being 1,200 
men. The total number, therefore, to be despatched should be 
from 15,000 to 20,000 men, who are probably destined, with the 
forces withdrawn from the Soudan, for Kurrachee and Bombay. 
Preparations of this kind do not indicate much hope, nor is 
much entertained. 





The rumour of a proposed arbitration, strongly affirmed in 
the Standard, receives support from a little-noticed letter 
addressed by Mr. R. B. Brett to the Times. Mr. Brett states 
that Mr. Gladstone, in the great speech condensed below, un- 
doubtedly meant to imply that the attack on Pul-i-Khisti was 
eminently a case for arbitration, and adds that “ there is good 
reason to believe that a proposal of this kind has been made by 
the Government to Russia, and a refusal to accept it must 
inevitably justify the English nation in the opinion of all 
Civilised men.” This letter, though printed by the Times in 
small type and in an unimportant Position, comes from Lord 
Hartington’s private secretary, and is therefore of serious im- 
portance. It is not known on what day the answer will arrive ; 


but there is a general impression that it will not be delayed 
beyond Wednesday, and that before the end of the week the 
World will know whether it is peace or war. The actual declara- 
tion, however, may be delayed by the necessity of communicating 
with Cabul, 





The Queen arrives in England on her return from the 
Continent to-day. 


Mr. Gladstone on Monday proposed the Vote of Credit for 
eleven millions, in one of the most powerful speeches he ever 
delivered. Part of it was devoted to a justification of the form 
of the Vote, which, as regards the movement of troops from the 
Soudan, ig hypothetical, and part to a comparison between this 
Vote and that of 1878; but Mr. Gladstone soon entered upon 
a higher strain. He informed the House that, although he 
could not define the degree of danger in which we stood,—“ for 
that does not depend upon any choice of mine,”—and although 
it was impossible to place full information before the House 
without misleading it, and although everything would be done 
and had been done “ by just and honourable effort ’’ to avoid 
“that sad contingency, the rupture of relations with a great 
Power like Russia,” there was a full case for preparation. 
Reserving to the full our impartiality, and refusing to prejudge 
the incident of Pul-i-Khisti, he still maintained that we were 
bound to defend the Ameer of Afghanistan, “ our protected 
ally ;’ that the “solemn covenant” of March 17th, made to 
protect him, had been followed by a bloody engagement; and 
that “the attack was a Russian attack, that the Afghans 
suffered in life, in spirit, and in repute, and that a blow 
was struck at the credit of a Sovereign, our protected ally, who 
had committed no offence.”” Therefore, Mr. Gladstone protested 
against any demand for delay, which would only give an impres- 
sion of indecision; whereas “I believe that with one heart and 
one soul, and one purpose only, you will go forward to perform 
and meet the demands of justice and honour.” 


So profound was the impression produced by this speech that, 
although the Tories intended to raise a debate on the Soudan, 
and Mr. Labouchere to propose the reduction of the vote by 
four millions, when Mr. Gladstone sat down the vote was 
put from the chair and passed without one dissentient, an 
action which so impressed Mr. Gladstone as at once “ patriotic 
and forbearing,” that on Thursday he voluntarily apologised to 
the Opposition for having, in his references to the vote of. 1878, 
imported controversial matter into the debate. ‘I feel,” he 
said, “that these words of mine might have had a tendency to 
cause a descent from the higher ground of the matters which we 
have had under consideration to a lower ground, and might 
have had a tendency—and had a tendency, I wiil say—to revive 
a controversy which is bygone, and which belongs to the last 
Parliament, which none of us would desire to revive, and the 
revival of which in connection with the higher subject is un- 
doubtedly not for the public advantage.’ This voluntary 
apology from a man who never dreads debate, profoundly im- 
pressed the House, and should increase greatly the public sense 
of the gravity of the circumstances under which even Mr. Glad- 
stone holds that silence is ~—— 


It was stated in London on Wednesday that the Russians had 
advanced to Meruchak, a point outside the debateable zone, and 
thirty miles nearer to Herat. Lord E. Fitzmaurice, questioned 
in the evening, admitted that the statement was accurate, the 
occupation of Meruchak having been twice telegraphed, once 
directly and once in an incidental allusion, by Sir Peter 
Lumsden. The Russian advocates in this country also admitted 
it, and defended it on the ground that Meruchak was a mere 
appendage of Penjdeh, and would necessarily be occupied. The 
occupation was, however, doubted at Simla; and on Thursday 
another telegram was received from Sir Peter Lumsden admitting 
that he had been misinformed. The Russians had not advanced. 
It will be noted that while the Russian Government claims 
eight days as a reasonable time for sending a message to General 
Komaroff, it denied the truth of this report at once, as if it were 
well aware of all that is passing on its frontier. 
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Mr. Childers’s Budget was a very reasonable one, and in one 
respect a very remarkable one. Its sensation was the amount 
of the deficit, its strategy in the deficiency of sensation with which 
this deficit was met. The main idea of it was to divide the 
burden of the great deficit almost equally between the year in 
which it occurs and the future, raising something like half of it 
Ly taxation, and the rest by postponing the payment of Debt 
and the incurring of a small new Debt. As regards taxation, Mr. 
Childers showed very clearly that the tendency for many years 
back had been to throw an increasing burden on property and less 
and less on to the consumption of articles used by all classes ; 
and Mr. Childers held, therefore, that on the present occasion 
a fair share of the new taxation should be thrown on to articles 
of general consumption, for which purpose he selected spirits 
and beer. He adopted our suggestion of equalising the death- 
duties on real and personal property; and though he only gets 
£200,000 in the first year, ultimately he hopes to get £850,000 by 
this change. He did not propose to impose any new tax, or to 
increase the tax on any raw material or on the necessaries of 
life. Buthe paid a humorous tribute to the inventiveness of his 
many correspondents in suggesting taxes, stating that it had 
been proposed to him to tax cats, soda-water, photographs, 
bicycles, and advertisements, as well as sugar and tea. 


Mr. Childers gave the revenue and expenditure of the past 
year as follows :— ' 


Revenwe.—1€84-85. } Ea ponditure,—1984-85. 























Customs........... .£20,321,009 Permanent charge of Debt...£28,884,000 
Excise ‘ . 26,600,000 Taterest on Local Loans ...... 465,000 
Stamps .... . 11,925,000 Interest on Suez Bonds ... .. 290,060 
DIANE ncn Feoccsccsiunospisnscenes 1,065,000 Other Charges on Consoli- 
Inbabited House Duty ......... 1,885,000 | dated Fund .....0.......cc0000 1,479,000 
BROOUMOMRE: ccs ccssecsavensotscrsne 12,000,000 eee 18,955,000 
— 11 427,000 
Total of Taxes......... £75,796,009 ‘. 250,000 
17,562,000 
ee Re ae eee £7,905,000 Customsand Inland Revenne 2,745,090 
Te'’egraph Service ............... 16760,000 | Pout Olee,........4icvessssossseseses 4,666,000 
Crown Lands ......... - $80,000 | TelerwFans ...cscscessevescsreceses 1,731,000 
Miscellaneous .............c00eeeee 3,175,000 Packet Service............sc0ceccee 729,009 
Interest on Advances ......... 1,027,000 
Non-tax Revenue ...£14,247,000 








Total Revenue......... £83,013,000 | Total Expenditure... £89,093,009 


Showing a deficit of £1,050,000 on the past year, that is, the 
year 1884-85. 


For the current year Mr. Childers estimated the expenditure 
and revenue, before making any change of taxation, and reckon- 
ing the Income-tax at only 5d. in the pound, as follows :— 


Estimate of Expendi‘ure.—1885-86. | Estimate of Revenue.—1885-86. 






















Permanent Charge of Debt £28,037,000 | Customs ................cccseseeeee £2),000,000 
Interest on Local Loans ... MOO | CURRINO ssusavsnesoeboossnsvas savnven 26,350,000 
Interest on Suez Bonds ...... 200,000 | Stamps...... «» 11,200,600 
Other Charges on Con- | Land-tax .... 1,050,000 
solidated Debt ............... 1,760,000 | House-duty 1,830,000 
MY omen oougnabesscveeses sevckanee 17,751,000 | Income-tax 10,000,0 
ae ... 12,386,000 | Post Ovfice ....... .» 8,000,090 
Grant to India. .....0....00000000 250,00! Telezraphs ......ccccceeeeeees-s» 1,760,000 
ie Tl BER WIORE s. ossscceisscnssneces 17,687,000 | Crown Lands. ........... 380,090 
Customs nd Inland | Interest on Advances .......... 1,360,000 
Revenue ... w» 2,800,009 | Misceilaneous ..........0.000.08 3,200,000 
Post Office ... 4,855,000 | 
Telegraphs ... 1,840,000 | 
Packet Service ...........000000+ 754,000 | 
Total............... £88,872,000 i * ee £85,180,000 


Showing a deficit, without providing for the Vote of Credit of 
£11,000,000, of £3,692,000. 'To this must be added £10,000 for 
telegraphs if the Telegraph Bill passes as it stands at present, 
increasing the deficit to £3,732,000; while including £200,000 
of probable Supplementary Estimates and £11,000,000 for the 
Vote of Credit, the deficit mounts up to the enormous sum of 
£1-4,932,000, or close on £15,000,000. 

For this great deficit, Mr. Childers proposed to provide as 
follows :—By raising the Income-tax from 5d. to 8d. he would 
get £5,400,000; by equalising the death-duties so as to make 
real and personal property pay at the same rate, he would get 
in the current year £200,000; by a tax on Corporate property 
he will get £150,000; by increased spirit-duty £900,000, and by 
increased beer-duty £750,000; and by minor charges, including 
a small charge on the stamp-duty, he would get £100,000 more. 
This gives £7,500,000. Further, by intercepting the action of 
the Sinking Fund wherever it is coavenient to do so (in other 
words, by postponing the paying off of part of the Debt), he gets 
£4,600,000 more, making in all £12,100,000, which leaves still a 
tinal deficit of £2,832,000 unprovided for, and for which at pre- 
sent Mr, Childers does not propose to provide. 

Mr. Chamberlain delivered an effective speech, as the guest 


° 





of the Eighty Club, on Tuesday, on the chief points of which 
we have dilated in another column. He-suggested that a war 
which interferes with and delays internal reforms is not 
altogether unpalatable to the reactionaries of the present time: 
but to him it was a matter of serious pain and grief to 
think that there should be any probability of these reforms 
being indefinitely postponed. However, as the Government 
were not yet “‘ required to abandon all hopes of a peaceable and 
honourable settlement, which shall enable us to maintain our 
obligations to others, and which shall secure the honour and 
interests of the Empire without in any way infringing the 
dignity or self-respect of other nations,” he would prefer to. 
dwell on the brighter side of the prospect, the hope of reform, 
He hoped that as the Club had on another occasion listened to. 
“very orthodox expositions of high-and-dry Liberal policy,” 
it would not object to hear how the situation presented itself to. 
“one who has certainly never worshipped with Whigs in the 
temple of Brooks’s.”” His own main object in politics was to raise 
the general condition of those among whom he lived; and he held 
political influence to be “ the chief, if not the only, influence by 
which any large amelioration of unfavourable conditions, any 
extensive improvement in the condition of the masses of the 
population, could possibly be secured.” 

Mr. Chamberlain first attacked Lord Salisbury’s proposal to 
return to a vigorous foreign policy and to embark on vaguely 
conceived projects of “ Fair-trade;” and then passed to Mr. 
Goschen’s speech to the Eighty Club delivered on March 10th, 
and since published in the Nineteenth Century, and declared 
that he found it “as barren of suggestion as even Lord 
Salisbury’s manifesto.” Mr. Goschen, he said, was all for 
criticism. He abandoned all useful reforms to the “ Salvation 
Army of politics,” as he termed the Radicals. But we must 
assure Mr. Chamberlain that Mr. Goschen, though he suggested 
thatamong theenthusiastic Socialistic reformers who would catch 
at any remedy for misery, without carefully examining whether 
it might not do, as the old poor-law did, much more harm than 
good, were to be found men very like the Salvation Army in 
religion, did not suggest criticism as an equivalent for beneficent 
legislation, but only as the sieve through which to sift 
proposals for beneficent legislation. Indeed, Mr. Goschen 
is even now one of the most active of the Commissioners 
on the dwellings of the poor. Mr. Chamberlain expressed 
his own deep conviction that a great extension of the power 
of local government would enable the new local parlia- 
ments to increase the comforts, “to secure the health, and 
to multiply the luxuries ” of the poor, and “ to carry out a vast 
co-operative system for mutual help and support.’ Well, we 
quite agree with Mr. Goschen that if that means that local 
governments may tax the people in order to provide them with 
good stores at the public expense, it is a proposal which requires 
the most elaborate sifting, if it is not to issue in the bankruptcy 
of local government boards by the score and the hundred. 


How perfectly gratuitous is the thirty-first clause of the Bill 
empowering the Australasian Colonies to federate themselves, 
—the clause by which Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon assumed 
that New South Wales was to be tempted into the Federation,— 
but which certainly makes the Federation a mere empty 
name, because it empowers any Colony to withdraw from 
it at pleasure, only appeared on Monday, when the Times 
published a letter from Mr. Murray Smith, the Agent- 
General of Victoria, showing that New South Wales has 
never asked for that clause, and has, indeed, declared that such 
a clause would make no difference as regards her disinclination 
to join the Federation. Sir Saul Samuel has declared that his 
instructions do not empower him to take any part in the dis- 
cussion of the Bill; and he has, therefore, expressed no wish 
at all for this clause, which deliberately undoes all that the Bill 
proposes todo. Nay, we are told that the Victorian Govern- 
ment had waived their objection to the clause if its insertion 
would have removed the objections of New South Wales, but 
that the offer was not accepted. That, then, on which Lord Derby 
and Lord Carnarvon insist as propitiating New South Wales, 
New South Wales is entirely indifferent to, so that the signifi- 
cance of the Bill is destroyed for no good purpose of any kind. 
Clearly the thirty-first clause should be struck out in the House 
of Commons. 


A Parliamentary paper has been published this week which 
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contains a statement of the reasons of the Victorian Govern- 
ment for disapproving this thirty-first clause, one of which is so 
formidable that we are amazed at Lord Derby’s and Lord 
Carnarvon’s adhesion to it. The Bill requires that at least four 
Colonies must be represented in any Federal Council. Now, 
that number has only just been reached. The new clause would 
not bring in either New South Wales or New Zealand, but the 
new clause would enable any one of the four Colonies which have 
joined the Federation to leave it at will, and as, by so leaving it, 
it would reduce the number of Colonies represented to three, it 
would nullify the whole Confederation so far as this Bill legalises 
it, Didany builder ever provide so elaborately for the complete 
collapse of his structure, as Lord Derby appears to be pro- 
viding for the collapse of the Australasian Federation ? 


The incident of the Bosphore Egyptien has been closed, with- 
out the resignation of Nubar Pasha. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment, while maintaining its right to suppress that paper, 
admitted that a clause of the Capitulations protecting foreign 
domicile had been disregarded, and apologised for the disregard. 
The Minister of the Interior called on the French Consul, and 
this satisfaction was accepted. The printing-office which had 
been seized was restored “unconditionally ;” but it was 
arranged that the Bosphore should not reappear. It is added 
that a general law will shortly be prepared applicable to the 
entire foreign Press; but we should say that law will be found 
to take a great deal of time. The Government of Cairo is not 
willing to give up its power of summary suppression in the last 
resort, while foreign editors prefer Consular protection to any 
law whatever. The whole affair would be contemptible, but for 
the eagerness with which M. de Freycinet seized on a trumpery 
pretext to assert himself in Egypt, and the rabid fury betrayed 
by the Opportunist journals. They can hardly desire a quarrel 
with England; but they like to push every trumpery dispute 
up to the verge of a quarrel. Then they think “France is 
felt.” 


The visit of the Prince of Wales to Ireland terminated on 
Monday, and has been, on the whole, unexpectedly successful. 
Not only did the respectable classes manifest an eager loyalty, 
but the lower classes received their visitor respectfully, and in 
some places even with friendly enthusiasm. The attempts of 
the enragés Nationalists to provoke demonstrations were usually 
failures, and even in Cork were suppressed more by the general 
good-feeling than by the police. The most satisfactory feature 
of the journey, perhaps, was the great eagerness to see the 
Prince, and the total breakdown of the Parnellite policy of 
maintaining a sullen indifference. It seems quite probable that 
the Queen herself would be received in Ireland with an outburst 
of good-will, and that those were right who maintained that the 
temper of the Irish masses, though not, perhaps, their conduct, 
was due in part to a continuous sense of slight. The House of 
Hanover has not been gracious to Ireland, and the Irish belong 
to the races who feel sympathy much more keenly than justice- 
We do not mean to say they have had till lately much justice 
either, but. only that now that we try to give them some, we 
should not expect it to be overvalued. Something else besides is 
sought, which a reserved and shy people find it difficult to give, 
but which the Royal Family might possibly bestow. 


Mr. Bartley, lately the principal Conservative Agent, pub- 
lishes a remarkable paper in this month’s Fortnightly. He 
declares that his party must, to survive, become frankly Demo- 
cratic, must elect its chiefs from below, instead of by co- 
optation, and must allow men not of high rank to rise to 
positions of importance. It must cease, in fact, to be 
governed by an oligarchy, must take the lead in recasting the 
Land Laws, and must, moreover, permit the House of Lords 
to be radically reformed. All that is sound advice; but will 
not the Conservatives reply that it is Liberal advice? If govern- 
ment by the landed gentry is to be given up, and the hierarchical 
order of Society is to be overturned, and the House of Lords is 
to be improved till it ceases to be aristocratic and becomes 
efficient, what is there left to conserve? Mr. Bartley may be 
an excellent Tory; but he is evidently tainted with the idea that 
everything which exists should be useful, which is fatal to true 
Conservatism. The lilies of the field want to be lilies, not to be 
Worried with demands that they should be edible. If they are 
to be eaten, they might as well be potatoes. 





Mr. Auberon Herbert on Monday, in a letter to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, affirmed that the Spectator had published insulting 
criticisms on that journal. A little amazed, for we had intended 
only to smile at its astounding credulity, we referred back to 
the article, and found a sentence which might possibly be mis- 
interpreted. We did not intend to accuse its conductors of being 
‘“‘agents” of the Russian Government, but of publishing every 
evening the views of those agents, as they admittedly do. The 
Editor of the Gazette is perfectly right, if he believes the Russian 
case, in stating it; and he can only state it as the Russians 
state it for themselves. He does that with wonderful exacti- 
tude, Russian diplomatists even on the Continent all making 
exactly the points made in the London paper, such as 
that the incident of Pul-i-Khisti is trivial, and ought to be 
forgotten. We hardly know anything more creditable to the 
national character than the nonchalant fairness with which 
Englishmen by thousands buy the Pall Mall, read its Russian 
articles, see Mr. Gladstone accused of “ wanton crime” in even 
thinking pf war with Russia, and pass on their way to vote 
eleven millions in support of Mr. Gladstone’s view. At least 
M. de Giers cannot say that the English people have never 
heard the Russian case. It has been put before them with some 
exaggeration, and some needless abuse of the British Govern- 
ment, but as clearly as M. de Giers could put it himself, and 
with all his touchitig confidence in the value of words. 


A singularly striking instance of fidelity to duty and presence 
of mind, under circumstances of a kind which destroy all 
presence of mind in the majority of men, was given during the 
fatal fire which took place on the morning of yesterday week in 
Union Street, Borough. The shop of an oilman, Mr. H. 
Chandler, in that street took fire in the early morning of Friday 
week, and in consequence of the inflammable character of the 
stock, the fire burned most fiercely. Mr. Chandler, his wife, 
and a little boy all perished in the flames; but a nursemaid, 
Alice Ayres, who was in charge of three little girls, and who 
could easily have saved herself alone, first took off the bed and 
threw out of the window a feather-bed, and then threw each of the 
little girls into it, finally jumping herself, but not till the heat 
and smoke had so confused her brain that she missed the bed, 
and dislocated her spine on the pavement of the street. She 
died in Guy’s Hospital, after setting an example to us all of 
courage and fidelity such as we have hardly seen since Mr. 
Rabbeth sucked the tube by which he hoped to save a child from 
diphtheria, though he only communicated the fatal disease to 
himself. In a young nursemaid, bewildered by a frightful fire, 
the courage and devotion are even more remarkable. Alice 
Ayres deserves to be remembered. 





Professor Ruskin has written to the Pall Mall Gazette to state 
that he has resigned the Slade Professorship at Oxford, not from 
any sense of the burden of years, or any indisposition to lecture on 
Art at Oxford, but solely on account of the vote of Convocation 
sanctioning vivisection in the physiological laboratory of the 
University. Moreover, he stated in writing to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor that this was his sole motive, and he had intended that 
his letter to that effect should be read to Convocation. Thus the 
University of Oxford has not only lost Professor Ruskin, and 
the ennobling influence of Professor Ruskin’s lectures, by its 
vote, but what it has gained by that vote must, we fear, be 
regarded as the gain of a moral loss almost as severe. 


eS ———————— 


The Conservative leaders are sparing of out-of-door speeches 
just now, but Mr. Gibson spoke at Cheltenham on Wednesday. 
It was an effective speech of the forensic kind, spoiled, as usual, 
by exaggeration. Why will Mr. Gibson never perceive that he 
would be twice as effective if he would distinguish? There is 
plenty of criticism, just or unjust, to be passed on the Govern- 
ment policy in Egypt, in South Africa, and in Eastern Europe ; 
but why spoil the criticism by the previous sentence, that 
“there was not a single point of important policy at home or 
abroad since the Government came into office in 1880 in which 
they have not blundered” ? He himself acknowledges that the 
choice of Lord Dufferin may save India, and that the Govern. 
ment is right in the Russian struggle. 


Bank Rate, 35 per cent. 


Consols were on Thursday 95 to 95}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


aan “5 enna “ 
THE BUDGET. 


R. CHILDERS'’S object in the Budget of this year has 
evidently been to make a great deficit the occasion for 
fastening firmly on the nation some salutary permanent taxes 
which, even in a prosperous year, he would not think it neces- 
sary to remit. And, perhaps in order to render the change as 
little onerous as possible, he has put a less heavy weight on 
the shoulders of those patient beasts of burden, the Income-tax 
payers, than they had expected, and has thrown upon the future 
a large portion of the deficit which we might fairly have 
expected to pay. The newest feature of the Budget is, 
as we ventured some weeks ago to hope that it might 
be, the equalisation of the death-duties on real and 
personal property, a change which, though it brings in 
but very little at first (only £200,000), will, when it has 
been in operation five years, yield not far short of a million 
sterling, or, more accurately, £850,000. Then Mr. Childers 
finds that the spirit-duties will bear raising ; and as it is hardly 
fair to Scotland and Ireland, which drink chiefly spirits, to 
increase the taxation on their luxury without increasing the 
taxation on our English luxury of beer, he raises the two duties 
simultaneously. Again, he has put a tax of five per cent. on 
the income of all Corporations except income devoted to 
charitable or religious purposes; and, though we heartily 
wish he could have ventured to extend this tax to all the 
_ income of charitable trusts derived from property,—believing 
as we do that no income is less economically and usefully 
expended than the income of Charities not contributed by living 
donors, but derived from testamentary bequests,—we accept this 
tax as the longest step in the right direction which could have 
been expected from a Minister who cannot afford to raise 
more opposition to his proposals than it is absolutely 
necessary to raise. Now these proposals, with the small pro- 
posal as to a uniform duty of 10s. per cent. on bonds and 
foreign securities transferable to bearer,—which is expected 
to yield £100,000,—will produce £2,100,000 at once, 
and £2,750,000 within five years, and this without any 
likelihood that any future Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
even in the most prosperous times, will think it neves- 
sary to take off these burdens. The equalisation of 
the succession-duties on real and personal property has 
long been desired; the tax on corporate property is 
most equitable; the tax on what is regarded as excess in 
drinking is a popular tax; and the small stamp-duty is 
a mere rectification justifiable on principle; so that Mr. 
Childers has used the occasion of a great deficit to 
enlarge the permanent revenue by two millions and three- 
quarters, the whole of which will be available even after the 
strain of a great emergency has passed away. Of course, the 
raising of the income-tax to 8d. will press upon the middle- 
classes; but the middle-classes had expected a considerably 
higher pressure, and will be so much relieved with Mr. 
Childers’s unexpected moderation, that they will almost feel 
as if he had taken off taxation instead of added to it. The 
truth is,—and it is the only objection we have to bring against 
the Budget,—that this provision of ways and means out of 
taxation for only one-half of the deficit gives a somewhat 
irresolute look to a Budget which is not a war Budget, 
but only a Budget of preparation for war. It is open 
to the interpretation,—we believe a wholly false one,— 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is fostering the 
hope that a good slice of the Vote of Credit will never 
be spent, and therefore need not be actually provided. 
We do not in the least believe that that is the true 
interpretation. But we should have been very glad to sce a 
more strenuous effort made to meet out of taxation the full 
burden of this preliminary war-vote. If we borrow,—and 
at least the final deficit must be borrowed,—in the green tree, 
what shall be done in the dry? Would it not have been 
a more impressive, and therefore a more prudent thing, to show 
how much in earnest we are by at least raising out of actual 
taxation the whole Vote of Credit, though that need not have 
involved paying off debt as we had in time of peace declared 
our resolve to pay it off. We confess that we look with regret 
on the proposal to leave £2,832,000 to be met out of the 
Sinking Fund of 1886, That has hardly the ring in it of 
true financial dauntlessness. 
For the rest, we heartily approve of Mr. Childers’s reluct- 
ance to put a tax on raw materials or the necessaries of life ; 
while it remains quite uncertain how far it is necessary to 
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straiten further very straitened means. His remark that 
though there is still a steady increase in the Savings’ Banks 
deposits, both emigration and pauperism have at last begun 
to increase, and the receipts of the railways to decrease, fur. 
nishes a very sound reason for not needlessly aggravatin 
the pressure of hard times on the most needy part of the 
population. Of the new taxation imposed this year, My 
Childers puts nearly three-fourths on to the well-to-do classes, 
and little more than one-fourth on to the poor, a fair enou h 
proportion in itself, though perhaps it is to be regretted that 
the poor who are total abstainers will not be made to feel the 
burden of their political obligations. The tax is wholly 
placed on a luxury which is in general more harmfyl 
than useful. Not a shilling of the new taxation will 
touch the total abstainers amongst the poor; and yet it is 
the total abstainers amongst the poor who are most 
likely to exert a certain political influence over the policy of 
Parliament. However, this is rather microscopic fault-finding, 
for it can hardly be a serious objection to any scheme of 
taxation that it hits first those only amongst the poor who 
make the worst use of the means they have. And if soon 
we should find that we have a great war on our hands, and 
that it will take a strong heave to achieve our end, Mr, 
Childers may fairly boast that he has not as yet even touched 
those ultimate resources to which we look when a great 
national end has to be achieved. Mr. Childers may claim to 
have shown that we can make preparations on a huge 
scale without even producing in this country the sense 
of unusually heavy burdens. As he showed on Thur. 
day night, in 1859-60 we paid cheerfully an Income 
tax of 9d. in the pound, only to provide against the 
supposed danger of a dictatorial French Imperialism at 
the time of the war between Austria and France. In 
1860-61, we paid cheerfully an Income-tax of 10d., when we 
had a Chinese war on our hands; and in 1861-2, and in 
1862-3, we continued to pay an Income-tax of 9d. in the 
pound, Mr. Childers, therefore, is asking us to pay less for 
the great armaments we are now preparing, than we paid fora 
good many years together when we had no war on our hands, 
but only a certain indefinite fear of the aggressiveness of a 
neighbouring Power. Yet only as regards the Income-tax 
can the strain of special taxation be felt at all. 


The general lesson of the Budget may be said to be that Mr. 
Childers shows by it how very light a burden it is to England to 
get ready for a conflict even with such a Power as Russia. He 
has not given even a turn to what can fairly be called the war- 
screw, and yet he has shown that it will be easy enough to 
put very powerful armaments into the field, and that with two 
or three turns of the war-screw they could as easily be doubled 
or trebled. We only wish he had not prepared us for a deficit at 
the end of the year. Even with these hard times, it would 
have been better to show that, come what might, we would 
not go into debt before war was actually upon us. But it wasa 
stroke of great wisdom to use the first threatening of war for 
the purpose of imposing certain taxes which will add to the per- 
manent revenue of the country and not merely to the special 
resources of a season of emergency. 


WAR, OR PEACE? 
HERE is still little or no change in the situation. Fresh 
rumours are spread every day, and the speculators on 

the Bourse cause heavy fluctuations almost hourly ; but the 
essential gravity of the crisis is in no way affected. The 
British and Russian Governments are still arming in a way 
which, to the eyes of experts, suggests a foreseen decision ; and 
the politicians of the Continent have begun at last to speak in 
despondent tones. The only new facts, however, are the pub- 
lication by the Russian Government of further telegrams from 
General Komaroff, reaffirming his statement that the Afghans 
threatened him ; and the splendid speech by Mr. Gladstone on 
Monday, when moving the Vote of Credit. This speech, 
which elicited an unanimous burst of approval in the House of 
Commons, and produced a profound impression on the Con- 
tinent, cannot be considered favourable to peace. There 
are those who say that the Premier, for all his stately 
language, left himself a loophole for retrogression; but 
to us it breathes throughout the tone of a man_ who, 
though not desiring war, is resigned to war, and who 
thinks his enemy’s attitude such that war must come 
Mr. Gladstone affirmed in lofty language that he and his 
colleagues would so conduct the diplomatic portion of the 
struggle that the civilised world should recognise how they had 
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exhausted effort to prevent the war; but he solemnly warned 
the House “not to be too sanguine as to a favourable issue ;” 
he assured it that “the language held and the principles 
avowed” by the Ameer of Afghanistan “ absolutely entitle 
him to call upon us, acting in concert with him, to protect 
him in the possession of his just rights ;” and he maintained, 
for the second time, that the Agreement of March 17th was 
a “solemn covenant,” and that it was followed by the bloody 
engagement of March 30th. He professed the utmost willing- 
ness to abide by the results of full enquiry; but ‘‘ we know 
the attack was a Russian attack; we know that the Afghans 
suffered in life, in spirit, and in repute; we know that a blow 
was struck at the credit and authority of a Sovereign, our pro- 
tected ally, who had committed no offence.’ How those 
sentences, uttered as they were by a man devoted to peace, 
can be construed into an expression of readiness to make peace 
without obtaining redress for our ally, we are at a loss to 
conceive. To us they mean, what the language of the Govern- 
ment has throughout meant, that Russia must clear herself of 
the charge of unprovoked aggression, or must defend that aggres- 
sion by arms. And this impression is deepened greatly by Mr. 
Gladstone’s fine apology on Thursday for having without pre- 
meditation introduced contentious matter into his speech. He 
regretted that introduction, especially “ when he looked back 
upon the patriotic and forbearing conduct of all sections of 
the House upon that occasion.” Mr. Gladstone is a man 
rejoicing in controversy, and aware of his terrible strength in 
conducting it ; and those words would not have been uttered 
without a deep sense of the supreme gravity of the circum- 
stances amid which he stands. 


It is perfectly consistent with this view that Mr. Gladstone, 
who not only detests war, but is most anxious that the people 
should see that if he wages it, it is in obedience to necessity, 
should have proposed as his final offer to submit the conduct 
of Russia at Penjdeh to the arbitration of any European Sove- 
reign. We do not ourselves wholly like that proposition, because 
we do not believe that any European Sovereign so appealed to 
either possesses, or by possibility can possess, the true judicial 
mind. He will think, he must think, of the future con- 
sequences to his people of telling an Empire like Russia publicly 
and solemnly that she has committed an act of unprovoked 
aggression ; and if shrinking be possible, he will shrink from 
incurring by no fault of his own those consequences, But 
we can well understand that Mr. Gladstone felt impelled, 
not only by all the facts of his career, but by the im- 
pulses of his own conscience, to exhaust even the remotest 
possibilities of maintaining peace, and to leave the states- 
men of Russia one final chance of receding from their 
assumption that the incident of Pul-i-khisti was an act 
of self-defence. That they will accept the offer made them 
we do not believe. They are not Mr. Gladstone's. The whole 
course of events points to the theory that they have, for in- 
ternal reasons, resolved on war with Great Britain ; but if that 
is an exaggeration, they are rulers wielding the strength of a 
great military autocracy, trained in its principles, and aware of 
its latent dangers, and they will say that they cannot submit 
the conduct of a Russian General, and implicitly, therefore, 
their own conduct, in a military operation, to the censure 
or to the approval of a foreign Power. To do so would 
be to admit the possibility that they should order or 
should tolerate unprovoked aggression. Nevertheless, the 
offer may in its results prove to have been a wise one. 
It is needful, before action commences, to convince all 
Englishmen that it was inevitable; and there must always 
be a point in national controversies when the only question 
of moment is, “Do you mean war or peace?” That question 
can be asked in the form said to have been adopted as well 
as in any other, for the reply must, at least, be fairly distinct. 
It should be received early next week ; and if it is unfavourable, 
or if it is an obvious evasion, the next step must be 
that “sad contingency,” as Mr. Gladstone called it, of 
an avowed “rupture,” which is in modern times the 
usual, though not the invariable, preliminary to war. The 
struggle is one which must be calamitous, for whatever its 
result we have to live with the Slav people side by side in 
Asia for many a long year; but it will have been forced upon 
Great Britain by a policy of aggression which, though it has 
many excuses, it is her duty, as guardian of India, if not to- 
day,*then to-morrow, finally to arrest. We have as little joy 


in the war as any member of the Peace Society ; but the con- 
Sequences of the shrinking from duty involved in surrender, 
Consequences, not only to the national honour, but to the 
national character, are too disastrous to be borne. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN v. MR. GOSCHEN. 


T is quite possible to agree with many of the principles 

laid down both by Mr. Goschen and by Mr. Chamberlain 
in their recent addresses to the Eighty Club; but it is certainly 
much easier to differ with Mr. Chamberlain than with Mr. 
Goschen—Mr. Goschen, we mean, as he put his own case, not 
as Mr. Chamberlain put it for him. Doubtless, Mr. Goschen’s 
steady opposition to the Franchise Bill did legitimately excite 
the suspicion that his political attitude is much too critical, that 
he is more occupied than he ought to be with the dread that 
the people will mismanage their own affairs,—which is quite 
possible—and less occupied than he ought to be with the 
evidence that selected classes have for generations ignored 
remediable evils affecting the great majority of the 
people, ~which is absolutely certain. So far we heartily 
agree that the presumption is in favour of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and against Mr. Goschen. It may quite fairly be 
assumed that the statesman who did all in his power to 
enfranchise the classes who were suffering most, has more 
sympathy with their sufferings than the statesman who pre- 
ferred that they should go on without a voice in legislation at 
all, rather than that they should be allowed to try upon them- 
selves remedies certain to be more or less dangerous, and not 
very unlikely to be in some cases really mischievous. But 
now that the victory has declared itself for Mr. Chamberlain, 
and against Mr. Goschen,—a victory in which we most heartily 
rejoice,—the presumption is rather in favour of Mr. Goschen. 
For the moving force is now all on the popular side. It is 
quite certain that we shall not stand still, as we might have 
stood still if Mr. Goschen had had his way; it is quite certain 
that we shall have all sorts of remedies tried for ills some of 
which are curable by prudent means and are certain to be 
exasperated by imprudent means, and some of which are 
altogether incurable by legislation of any kind. Well, now 
that the propelling power is applied, and that move we 
must,—in which no one rejoices more than we do,—it seems to 
us that the statesman who is most disposed to be cautious is 
the greatest friend of the people; while the statesman who is 
most disposed to apply hasty remedies to ills of the deep- 
seatedness of which even the wisest have but a half-and-half 
conception, is, like a keen sympathiser with a restless man, only 
too likely to lead the people into experiments which may 
aggravate the mischief. While the rural population had no 
real voice, no real moving force at all in politics, we were all 
for enfranchising them, that first condition of sound policy. 
Now that it is applied, we are all for the counsels which will 
sift carefully the dangers of the situation, and keep us not 
stationary,—for that is now, we are thankful to say, impossible, 
—but alive to the dangers of premature action. This is why, 
Mr. Chamberlain having triumphed, as he deserved to triumph, 
in the preliminary battle, we are now disposed to hearken 
especially to Mr. Goschen, who may usefully guide, but cannot - 
any longer block, reform, rather than to the statesman who 
preaches what seem to us often precipitate, and still oftener 
inflammatory, counsels, 


Certainly there is no longer the smallest danger to fear 
the spread of the doctrine that “a beneficent Providence had 
created the people of England in order that they might be 
governed by a select number of patrician families.” Nay, 
we will say that whatever political sins Mr. Goschen may have 
committed, no political doctrine was ever further from his mind 
than that. What he fears, and not unreasonably fears, is not 
the people, but the ignorance of misery. Nothing is easier 
than to persuade those who feel the hardships of the world, 
that a remedy is very easy, whereas very often a remedy is 
extremely difficult, while the attempt to grasp at a false 
remedy is most injurious. Take Mr.Goschen’s three warnings, 
—first, of the very great danger of so hampering invention by 
the restrictions you allow the army of inspectors to put on 
the processes of manufacture, nominally in the interests of 
the artisan, that you prevent experiments which would save a 
score of lives for every life which the restrictions save; next, 
of the great danger of so restricting the hours of labour as to 
prevent production which is absolutely essential to the welfare 
of the working-class ; and lastly, of the danger of so reducing 
by legislation the profits of capital that the capital which 
would otherwise be employed in this country would be 
sent abroad. All these dangers seem to us most real 
dangers, most real dangers for the people as distinguished 
from the dominant classes, and not only most real 
dangers, but dangers into which the zeal of the new 
reformers is very likely indeed to precipitate us if we do not 
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listen carefully to the croakers and the alarmists. Take, again, 
the very evil which Mr. Chamberlain himself has so ably 
and powerfully exposed,—the evil of allowing unseaworthy 
ships to go to sea. What is more certain than that Mr. 
Plimsoll, in his just and noble enthusiasm, launched us into 
seeking a mistaken remedy for that evil when he tried to 
throw on maritime inspectors a duty which maritime in- 
spectors were not at all fitted to perform? It seems to us 
absolutely certain that a Democracy, having a great moving 
force always at work, is in far more danger of precipitate 
action than any other kind of Government; and therefore we 
say, now that we have got a Democracy, let us do all in our 
power to listen to the warnings of the prudent,—aye, and even 
of the pessimist, statesman,—before we lend ourselves to the 
counsels of the hasty, the sanguine, or the impulsive. We 
hold that Mr. Chamberlain’s very success in carrying the great 
reform in which he was one of the chief leaders, should 
have made him more than ever cautious in the use of the 
new force ; and that his present loose talk about ‘the ransom 
of property” and “natural rights’’ is dangerous and in- 
flammatory talk, very much more likely to plunge us into 
legislation injurious to the people than to lead to the 
ameliorative measures which we do not doubt that he chiefly 
contemplates and desires. Take the language of his speech on 
Tuesday night,— Now, Government is the crganised ex- 
pression of the wishes and wants of the people, and 
under these circumstances let us cease to regard it 
with suspicion.” Of course, no one would regard the 
organised expression of the wishes and wants of the people 
as in itself a subject of suspicion, but every wise man would 
regard the assumption that wishes and wants of any kind can 
always be safely gratified, with the utmost suspicion, and 
would regard that assumption with still more suspicion the 
more powerful the organ of those wishes and wants might be. 
A whale floundering about in search of food or breath, and 
receiving harpoon-thrusts instead, is not an inapt symbol of 
some of the violent efforts of great Democracies to relieve the 
misery of which they have become conscious. That will not 
be our case, because Englishmen have been so well educated for 
political life, that they will not be deceived by any very wild 
dreams ; indeed they do not believe any longer in short cuts to 
perfect happiness. But it would be our case if we were once to 
cease to regard with suspicion all the attempts made even by an 
“ organised expression of the wishes and wants of the people ” 
to gratify those wishes and wants. The first thing almost 
that a Democracy has to learn is, that unless it is ex- 
tremely reasonable and moderate, most of its political wishes 
and wants are unattainable, and that much greater mischiefs 
will result from impatient efforts to attain what is unattain- 
able, than even the miseries which it is desired to remove. 
Listen to Mr. Chamberlain again :—“TI hold that every man 
who comes into the world has a natural right to live and a 
natural right to a fair enjoyment of life. By natural right, I 
mean a right not to have to live in immorality; and I say 
that that is a right which you ought to secure by law.” All 
we can say of that natural right is that we quite agree with 
Mr. Chamberlain, that whatever law can do to secure it, it 
ought to do; but in our opinion this is extremely little. 
There never was a country yet in which hundreds of 
thousands have not lost their lives prematurely in spite 
of the “natural right to live,” and in which hundreds 
of thousands have not lost their power to enjoy in 
spite of the natural right to a fair enjoyment of life; and 
there never will be. To tell the people that any legislation in 
the world can secure them such a “ natural right” as this, is 
simply misleading them. No doubt we can do something 
which, as yet, we do not do, to secure life against a premature 
end, and to secure the power of enjoyment against a premature 
extinction ; and we will heartily join with Mr. Chamberlain 
in trying to do this. But his language is rash, and of a kind 
to inspire vain aspirations, and the popular instability which 
follows all vain aspirations. So, too, his language as to the 
ransom of property is most loose and misleading. He says 
that the word “ransom” ‘is used in Scriptural phraseology 
again and again as the compensation which a man 
has to pay for wrong-doing before he can be received 
into the congregation.” On the contrary, by far the 
most signal use of the word in Scripture is the use 
of it which makes it the price which another pays, and 
pays vicariously, for man’s wrong-doings, and that was the 
general interpretation of Mr. Chamberlain’s first use of the 
word, 





It was supposed that he wished that the proprietors | 
who had done no wrong should join in paying a “ ransom ” for | 





former proprietors who had done wrong. But even his present 
definition reads very much as if property as property involve 
a wrong in itself, and as if the rich ought to sacrifice some. 
thing substantial to the people before they should hayo 
their lease of proprietorship renewed. That, of coun 
is not Mr. Chamberlain’s meaning, and we are not at all 
sure what itis. But this is just what we object to in his lan. 
guage, that it is so vague as to excite inflammatory emotions 
in the needy, which, if he properly defined his meaning, he 
would not excite. On the whole, Mr. Chamberlain’s addregs 
has deepened our conviction that he is using his great power 
as a popular orator with a rash and uncertain impulsiveness 
that is not the best omen for the future. 





THE CONTINENTAL MISCONCEPTION. 


W* know of few incidents in modern history better worth 

studying than the profound impression produced upon 
the Continent by Mr. Gladstone’s speech of Monday. It has 
worked a revolution in men’s minds, changing a kind of 
scornful suspicion into respect, or even admiration. The sneers 
of the Parisian journalists have given way to regrets that 
French statesmen are not like that; the Berliners reconsider 
their permanent conviction that England is in decadence ; and 
the Austrians feel permitted to express that sympathy with 
England as against Russia, which as Germans, or South 
Slavs, or Magyars, they cannot help feeling, but which, while 
they thought England feeble or irresolute, they held it a 
patriotic duty to suppress. The whole Continent begins to 
judge the adversaries fairly, and so judging, doubts whether 
it has not misapprehended, not only England’s decision, 
but England’s resources for a war. If she is only a 
Holland, and fights with companies instead of battalions, 
brigades instead of armies, how is it that her sensible 
statesmen, so cool and so indifferent to “ glory,” venture single- 
handed to encounter the dreaded Slav Power? An effect s0 
wide and far-reaching cannot be attributed only to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eloquence, which at least would not gain in transla. 
tions, or even to the potent effect of the sonorous national 
“ Amen” which followed it, the vote of eleven millions with- 
out a division. It must be due in the main to the clearing up 
of a general misconception, which had spread through the 
whole Continent, and had produced a misreading alike of the 
character and purposes both of the British people and their 
leaders. Although each nation differs in the degree of its 
information and in its secret hopes and fears, there is a Con- 
tinental opinion, and it had been gradually so completely 
penetrated with a false notion of English weakness, that the 
explosion of that notion has had all the effect of a revelation. 
“England will fight, then ; we have been misled,’—that is the 
universal conclusion from Mr. Gladstone’s speech; and that 
forms the basis for new and more accurate thoughts upon the 
whole position of this country. 

It seems almost incredible that, with the history of England 
before them, with Englishmen visible all over the world, and 
with English politicians in incessant communication with Con- 
tinental leaders, so grave and, as it may prove, so dangerous a 
misconception could have occurred; and yet it is one not 
difficult to explain. All Continental politicians have to over- 
come a permanent difficulty in comprehending Englishmen. 
They never can quite bring themselves to believe that a people 
at once proud and patriotic and ready for war on any adequate 
occasion, can loathe war for itself, or can have an incurable 
passion for certain unusual forms of self-depreciation, On 
the Continent, the proud and patriotic are also the war- 
like. The man of the Continent, be his nationality what 
it may, though often pessimist to the last degree, especially 
as to forms of Government, and as to the character of his 
immediate rulers, rarely allows to himself that his country is 
weak, and never allows it to the world at large. He may call 
Napoleon a villain or a coward; but he will not admit that 
France is not as strong as Prussia. If he is not convinced him- 
self, which he usually is, that the country which produced him 
is the greatest and strongest country in the world, he thinks it 
patriotic to say so, and rejects all warnings as to weak points 
as insults to his fatherland. To tell a Continental officer that 
his Army, for such and such reasons, will probably be defeated, 
is ground for an immediate challenge, and the rage thereby 
created is in no way artificial The Continental who 
listens to such a remark thinks it insolent, and cannot 
believe that Englishmen when speaking to each other 
would not think so too. When, therefore, he heats 
English journalists, and English politicians, and cven 
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English statesmen, bewailing the cowardice of the Govern- 
ment, and the apathy of the people, and the feebleness of the 
Army, and the inadequacy of the Fleet, and the general de- 
generacy of the nation in fighting capacity, he thinks naturally 
enough that it must in the main be true, and constructs his 
view of politics upon the thesis that England is une quantite 
negligeable, that she has no Army, that her Fleet is 
obsolete, and that her Government, knowing these facts, 
will never fight. As Englishmen seldom reply to this 
view, rather quoting it gleefully as justification for their own 
surface pessimism, the opinion as to England’s decadence 
gradually becomes fixed, and, whenever she is challenged, 
finds expression either in a sneer, an exultant gibe, or a regret, 
which all come to the same thing, and at first seem justified 
by events. The English go to war slowly, are morbidly anxious 
to be, as it were, legally as well as morally in the right, and 
are never so self-depreciatory as when they are pulling off 
their coats for battle. In the pause before the cannon begins 
they have. as a rule—or at least they all talk as if they 
had—no soldiers, no ships, no Generals, and an imbecile 
Government. How is the Continental politician, hearing all 
that, and seeing papers which preach on the adversaries’ side 
sold in thousands, and finding even the national poet singing 
“ We are betrayed!” to understand that the inner will of the 
nation is hardening into iron ? 

Generally there are two partial correctives for this miscon- 
ception; but on this occasion they have both been absent. 
Usually the statesmen on the Continent know the truth, if the 
public does not; and the cosmopolitan caste, understanding 
its own caste everywhere, is only partially deceived. Just at 
present, however, even statesmen on the Continent have been 
bemused by what is partly an accident. The English 
Premier belongs to the one type they do not comprehend, 
because they never meet it,—the type of men who are able, 
yet full of what would be described on the Continent as 
monastic ideas. They perceive that Mr. Gladstone is Christian ; 
they are vexed to exasperation by what they think his un- 
worldliness ; they see that he shrinks from gainful war with 
an instinctive disgust, and they cannot believe that, if neces- 
sary, he will fight with more energy than any swashbuckler 
of them all. He is priest, they say, sincerely priest ; and sincere 
priests do not use arms. To men bred in the ideas of duellists 
it is simply inconceivable that the man who retired after 
Majuba Hill should insist on the retreat of a first-class Power, 
and their opinion, never fully changed till Monday’s speech, had 
filtered down to those below them. The journalists, and the 
financiers, and the well-piaced loungers listen for the states- 
men’s words; and when these confirm their own opinion, it 
becomes too set for any evidence short of a speech felt to be 
equivalent in certain contingencies to a declaration of war. 
The cosmopolitans, again, the noble, and the rich, and the 
pleasure-lovers, have naturally been taken in. They can only 
learn from Englishmen of their own kind and class; and English- 
men of that class and kind were till yesterday all of one way of 
speech, They hated Mr. Gladstone for his internal measures 
and his external moderation, and found abuse of him as a 
blundering recreant the greatest possible relief. He was with 
them a mere orator, who hated war, and would give up any- 
thing rather than ask his countrymen to make ready for a 
campaign. Whatever their thoughts—and some of them must 
have been suspicious of their own conclusions—they all talked 
alike, and naturally their Continental friends thought England 
was lost in the pursuit of gold, and would never again be a 
Power. Add that such observers never expect a Democracy 
to fight, that they hold ‘ Christian opinions ” to be of neces- 
sity submissive opinions, and that there was some modicum of 
trath under all the misrepresentation, Mr. Gladstone having in 
South Africa been too tender of Boer lives, and in Egypt having 
entertained an honourable illusion, and we may understand a 
misconception which not only affected politics, but even 
finance, It may be doubted if a month ago there was a 
ruling statesman of the Continent, except possibly Prince 
Bismarck, who did not believe that the Gladstone Cabinet 
would at the last moment retire before Russia; while the 
financiers, usually well-informed, were so sure that they loaded 
themselves with stocks, and will have millions to pay for their 
mistake,—a mistake deepened in the case of the Jews by their 
hatred of Mr. Gladstone as the successful rival of the states- 
man Who suited them so exactly, and of whom they were so 
proud. 

_If the misconception spread to Russia, as we do not doubt it 
did, it may have terrible consequences; but we do not see how 
it could have been avoide!. Mr. Gladstone could not go to 











war to educate Continental politicians, and without war it was 
natural that the Continent should be so deceived. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for any people to gauge accurately either 
the strength, or the motives, or the inner resolvesof any other ; 
and when the whole people rule, it may fairly be pronounced 
impossible. We cannot expect Frenchmen, or Russians, or 
Austrians, or even Germans, who really try to be well-informed, 
to understand us better than we understand Americans; and 
just after Bull Run we venture to say there was not one 
Englishman in ten who did not believe that the Northerners, 
after a half-hearted effort, would give up the struggle 
for the Union. Our own constituency, we well know, 
though Liberals to the bone, thought us simply fanatic 
for holding strongly the opposite opinion. The thoughts of 
great nations are unreadable except through sympathy; and 
as to the blunder about the Premier, did foreigners blunder 
worse than thousands of Englishmen, with ten times their 
means of information? Why should Count Kalnoky or M. 
de Giers be expected to know so much better than Sir R: 
Cross, who spends half his time listening to the opposite 
Bench, yet who pronounced this a Government of recreants ; 
or than the Pull Mall Gazette, which has so repeatedly assured 
us that war is impossible, and that Mr. Gladstone will give 
way. People with every means of understanding each other 
constantly fall into radical misconceptions of character,—the 
Southerners, for example, believed the Northerners to be 
cowards,—and in this instance the Continent has every excuse 
for its mistake. Its only error, indeed, is to have believed 
that English Tories understood their Liberal countrymen. 


OUR AFGHAN ALLY. 

( NE thing which it is essential to understand before this 

struggle begins is the position of the Afghan Ameer, his 
ideas, his military resources, and the aid he can afford us in the 
war. Abdurrahman Khan is by no means what some of our con- 
temporaries appear to think—the absolute sovereign of a small 
but martial State, who can pursue any policy he pleases, and 
who is obeyed without any necessity for explanation. He is 
the head of a group of clans, who occupy the territory of 
Afghanistan—or Pushtaneh, as they themselves call it—and 
allow to the strongest male of Dost Mahommed’s family an 
authority which varies with circumstances, with his own char- 
acter, and with the popularity of rivals, from a nominal 
precedence to a real and even a despotic authority. Abdurrah- 
man being in both the Mussulman and the English sense 
the legitimate head of his house, being through the English 
subsidy unusually rich in cash, and being a competent ruler 
of the Asiatic kind—that is, determined, diligent, and some- 
what cruel—is more nearly Sovereign in his provinces than 
any predecessor; but he must not irritate any great tribe like 
the Ghilzais; he has at least one formidable rival, Ayoub 
Khan, who is held by the people to have defeated the British 
on the Helmund; and he must defer more or less to the 
general feeling of his people, who cannot endure European 
ascendancy. They are no more inclined to be British sub- 
jects than subjects of the Czar. Abdurrahman must, there- 
fore, walk warily ; he must make it clear to the clans that 
he is fighting for them as well as for himself, and is no 
“infidel”? at heart; and he must remember that defeat 
would either destroy, or temporarily paralyse, his authority. 
He knows all this thoroughly; and we have no doubt 
it was owing to his account of his internal difficulties given 
at Rawul Pindi that the statements about his reluctance to 
admit English troops, or even English observers, are originally 
due. He does not want to be charged with inviting the Kafirs 
needlessly. Fortunately for him, as against a Russian invasion 
his task is greatly simplified. The clans know him to be an 
able leader in war, they are ready to fight any Christian 
invader, whether Russian or English, and they think of the 
huge Empire to the South as the only effective counterpoise 
to the huge Empire to the North. Moreover, British help in 
time of war immensely increases Adurrahman’s personal 
strength. We presume his subsidy, which is now £10,000 
a month, will be raised during the progress of hostilities 
to £100,000, or more, and with that amount he can 
increase what we may call his “Guard,” the half-drilled, 
but obedient, force dependent directly on himself, to 30,000 
men, as good in battle as any Asiatics whatever except Arabs. 
We all know how they fought us. With this force, and 
the armed contingents of the clans, he should have 80,000 
fighting-men, quite trustworthy until he is defeated, more 
mobile than Europeans, and with ways of their own of keeping 
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fed and supplied which are fairly effective, though Europeans 
have never thoroughly described them. The proof of what 
we say is not to be found in statistics, but it is to be found in 
the records of their defence against ourselves. Of this force, 
however, not more than half will be completely disposable. 
Whether the striking letter to him from his father-in-law, the 
Emir of Bokhara, which has been published in an Arab 
paper of Constantinople, is true or not, it indicates the situa- 
tion accurately enough. The Ameer cannot leave his capital or 
his eastern frontier, or Candahar, or Ghuzni, or the line be- 
tween Cabul and Balkh, without heavy garrisons, on pain of 
insurrection or invasion; some of the clans will not march in 
strength far beyond their own territory ; and he cannot, there- 
fore, be considered to have an “ army,” in the European sense, 
of more than forty thousand men. 

What can the Ameer do with this force, apart from English 
help, if the Russians succeed in seizing Herat? The answer 
to that question depends upon conditions affecting the mobility 
of the force, which are as yet imperfectly known; but it is 
unwise to expect too much. He almost certainly could not 
regain Herat, for very obvious reasons, Not only has he not 
the heavy artillery necessary to operate from the hills which 
command the city, but he has to defeat, and, as it were, 
extirpate, Russian soldiers six times as well-armed as his 
own troops. The superiority of the breech-loader to the 
rifle loaded at the mouth is in defensive operations dreadful, 
and, as we saw in the skirmish of Pul-i-Khisti, neutralises almost 
any disparity of numbers. The Afghans there died in heaps 
on the field ; but they could do nothing but die. They need 
superior weapons ; and to rearm a whole army is not only a 
costly process, but, owing to the fact that the breech-loader is 
worthless without a special cartridge—which can only be made 
in sufficient numbers by scientific machinery—it is a slow one. 
Even the Government of India, with its large resources, will be 
perplexed by the effort to supply the Afghan army, in addition 
to its own, with munitions for a long campaign; and till this 
is done the Ameer’s soldiers will be at a disadvantage most 
injurious to their morale. If they were better armed, indeed, 
the Ameer might, by invading Bokhara, strike a counter-blow 
which would be bitterly felt by Russia; but as it is, his policy 
will probably be to wage a purely defensive war, to utilise his 
soldiers’ knowledge of the country, to employ his cavalry— 
which is exceptionally good—in cutting communications, and 
generally rather to harass the Russians than to meet them, 
unless they penetrate deeply into his territory. He can in 
this way, we do not doubt, arrest their march until the 
British have time to come up, can make the defence 
of Herat difficult and onerous, and can render the campaign 
most costly and wearisome to Russia, which is compelled 
to send every man, and animal, and tumbril across a 
long stretch of steppe; but he can hardly do more than this, 
unless accident or some Russian rashness in invading gives 
him an opportunity. If the Russians, as the Ameer of Bokhara 
says, cling to Herat, contenting themselves with making of 
that city a grand “ place of arms” for future operations, and a 
dominant fortress in Central Asia, Abdurrahman, to act effec- 
tively, must rely on his allies. He must, in fact, play the part 
of the Spanish leaders in the Peninsular War; and a very 
effective part it is, more especially in a State which has no 
organisation civilised enough to be affected by the impact of 
war, The Afghans, unless crushed, can fight on for years, 
just as well as Schamyl’s followers did; and their country is 
nearly as strong, while it is not assailable, as the Caucasus 
was, on both sides from the sea. 

But then, it is whispered, even this amount of aid depends 
upon Abdurrahman’s fidelity ; and why should he be faithful ? 
He was trained in Russia, his ideas of greatness are derived 
from Russia, and he may be open to temptation from the 
Russian side. Though bluff and hearty in manner, he may 
be treacherous still, as so many trusted Afghans have before 
him been. All that is true, and we entirely admit that it 
would be foolish to expect European constancy from an Asiatic 
Prince so educated and so placed. Abdurrahman Khan 
occupies precisely the position of the Princes of Savoy 
when they held the debateable land between France and 
Italy, and changed their alliances with every change in the 
shifting fortunes of war. But then, we expect Abdurrahman, 
like those Princes, to fight for his own hand, to be free from 
treachery for treachery’s sake, to know accurately on which 
side his interest lies, and to stand faithfully by an ally until he 
is obviously defeated. At present, all his interests—it may 
well be his permanent interests—incline him towards India, 
which does not threaten him, which gives him money, which 





offers him a practical guarantee, and which employs ang 
thereby enriches thousands of his subjects. Why should he 
desert her? For territory? Russia parts with nothing, Poy 
independence ? Abdurrahman knows the condition of the 
Khanates as well as that of Cabul. For money? He can 
probably estimate the two treasuries as well as any European 
financier, and estimate, too, his chance of getting his subsidies 
untouched upon their route. He knows perfectly well that we 
shall perform exactly what we promise, and knows, too, exact] 
the consequences of treachery. If he deserted us, he could not 
keep his throne for a month, except as a Russian vassal ; ang 
his object is to keep it and reign for himself, without orderg 
either from North or South. That position he can only hold 
by resisting invasion from both sides; and at this moment not 
only is Russia the invader, but an invader who, as he knows, 
will set up the most dangerous rival for his throne, Ayoub 
Khan, whose first idea would be to take his life. There js 
every reason to believe that, unless we are hopelessly de. 
feated, he will be entirely faithful; and we do not know, 
as the world is constituted, that we could expect more, 
At least, if we read European history aright, that is all diplo. 
matists ever have expected from dependant allies, and a good 
deal more than they have always obtained. To refuse alliances 
because an ally may one day prove unfaithful is not statesman- 
ship anywhere, and in Asia means the refusal of alliances 
altogether. Abdurrahman is an Afghan, an adventurer, and 
a King, and in all three capacities will think first of all of him. 
self; but in none of the three will he want to be a Russian 
vassal, and that, if he is untrustworthy, is his alternative, 
He may fall upon our rear if we are defeated ; but so may the 
Indian Princes, or any Power which thinks it profitable to give 
England a traitor’s blow. It is useless to limit action by such 
considerations, which only make statesmen timid, without in 
the least increasing their power of controlling future events, 





LORD SELBORNE’S LUNACY BILL. 


T is with some mixture of feeling that we criticise the 
Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill. On the one hand, it in- 
troduces so many and such important improvements into the 
existing law that it is impossible not to speak well of it. On 
the other hand, it stops so far short of the most essential 
improvement of all, that it is impossible to rest satisfied with 
it. We will begin with the good points of the Bill. One of 
the most valuable of these is the extension to all lunatics of 
the distinction (which has always been recognised in the case 
of lunatics so found by inquisition) between incapacity to 
manage themselves and incapacity to manage their affairs. At 
present, an order signed by a relation and two medical certifi- 
cates is enough to deprive a man of his liberty ; but, except in 
the case of a patient possessing less than £2,000, or £100 
a year, he cannot be deprived of the right to manage his 
property without incurring the expense of an _ inquisi- 
tion. The Judge in Lunacy is empowered by the 35th 
section of the Bill to make orders as to the property 
of any lunatic, whether detained under order and certifi- 
cates, or proved to the satisfaction of the Judge to be 
incapable of managing his affairs. This single provision will 
go a long way towards remedying one very great hardship 
caused by the existing law. There are many lunatics who are 
not at all in a state to need confinement in an asylum. As 
regards any injury they are likely to do to themselves or others, 
they are perfectly harmless, But as regards possible injury 
to their property, they are not at all harmless, They would 
be quite happy on an allowance suited to their means and 
position; but if they are left in possession of their property, 
they will simply squander it or make it over to some designing 
acquaintance. The consequence is that many people are 
shut up in asylums, who, if they could be prevented from 
wasting their substance, might well remain at large. For 
want of an adequate provision of this kind, they are con- 
signed to a mad doctor’s care, not because a mad doctor 
can do them any good, but because it is the easiest way of 
saving them from money ruin. What their relatives want, 
and rightly want, is that they should no longer have the 
management of their own affairs; and in order to bring 
this about, they are compelled to deprive them of personal 
liberty. The provision of a cheap and easy machinery 
for appointing a committee of the lunatic’s estate will 
make it possible to leave them in the enjoyment of their 
personal liberty; and when this is generally understood, it 
will, we may hope, become very much less easy to obtain an 
order for the consignment of a lunatic to an asylum. The 
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Magistrate, with whom it will rest to make such an order, will 
naturally inquire why the needs of the case are not satisfied 
py the appointment of a committee; and unless the answer 
satisfies him that the lunatic is unfit to have the custody of 
his person, as well as of his estate, he will decline to issue 
the order. In this way the distinction between dangerous 
and harmless lunatics, for which Dr. Bucknill contends so 
ably and vigorously, will come to be generally acted on. 

Apart from this, the aim of the Bill is to make the declara- 
tion that a man is a lunatic a judicial act, instead of, as now, 
the act of a possibly interested relative and two bribed 
doctors. It is said that the provision which makes a magis- 
trate’s order necessary for the admission of a lunatic into an 
asylum will meet with great resistance in the House of 
Commons, and the opponents of the clause will have on their 
side the great authority of Lord Shaftesbury. No one cares to 
have the fact that there is lunacy in his family more widely 
known than need be; and it is, no doubt, conceivable that 
the intervention of a stupid or obstinate or fussy magis- 
trate may give this fact a quite unnecessary publicity. 
Supposing, however, that private asylums are to continue, 
we see no possibility of avoiding this danger. It is of 
more importance to the community to save people from 
being wrongly imprisoned than to keep it secret that 
they are rightly imprisoned; and there are only two ways 
in which wrongful imprisonment, on plea of madness, can be 
prevented. One of these ways is to make it no man’s interest 
to keep a lunatic under his charge a day longer than is 
necessary. In that case, it would matter very little by what 
process an alleged lunatic came under treatment. No relative 
would reap any advantage from sending a man to an asylum 
from which he would be at once discharged on his real 
condition becoming known. No medical man would venture 
to give false certificates if their falsity would be at once 
detected and exposed by the authorities of the asylum to 
which the alleged lunatic must be sent. The other plan is 
to put difficulties which, it is hoped, will prove insuper- 
able, in the way of shutting up a sane man; and this 
can only be effected by vesting the decision as to his 
sanity in the hands of some judicial person. We quite 
admit—the Lord Chancellor himself admits—that a 
Justice of the Peace is not an ideal person to have this power 
entrusted to him. But then ideal persons are hard to come 
by in sufficient numbers. A lunatic cannot be committed for 
trial by and by; he must be tried at once, and on the spot. 
For this purpose, a Justice of the Peace is everywhere within 
reach, while a Judge of one of the Superior Courts, or of a 
County-Court, or a Stipendiary Magistrate, is not. We do not 
share, to any great extent, Lord Shaftesbury’s fear that 
eminent medical men will constantly find themselves insulted 
by the refusal of a Justice of the Peace to accept their certifi- 
cate as sufficient proof of lunacy. Indeed, we are disposed to 
think that the process of declaring a man a lunatic ought to 
be made even more judicial than it is made in the Bill. As 
the Bill stands, the Magistrate need not see the lunatic ; he is 
only empowered to do so if he is not satisfied that he is of un- 
sound mind by the contents of the medical certificates. No doubt, 
in the way of directing the Magistrate in all cases to examine 
the lunatic himself, there is the difficulty that the excite- 
ment caused by such an interview might stand in the 
Way of recovery. But, at least, we would make it the rule 
for the Magistrate to see the lunatic and hear his own explana- 
tion of the facts alleged in proof of his madness, and only 
dispense with this interview upon the production cf a special 
certificate that it would be attended by injurious consequences 
to the patient. Our fear, we confess, is that the committal to 
4 lunatic asylum will tend to become too much a matter of 
course. Two doctors will say that a man is mad, and ought 
at once to be shut up, and it will need considerable resolution 
for a Justice of the Peace to override their testimony. He 
Will be uneasy as to what the lunatic may do if he is left at 
large, and he will feel that he himself will be to blame for his 

ing at large ; and from these premisses the natural, though 
not the logical, inference will be that he had better sign the 
order for shutting him up. 

In our judgment, therefore, no change in the law will be really 
Satisfactory and final which does not contemplate and make 
arrangéments for the gradual abolition of private asylums. The 
Bill does go some way in this direction. It enacts that no new 
licence for a house for the reception of lunatics shall be granted 
Without the consent of the Commissioners. It permits the 
reception of lunatics not paupers into public asylums; it 





enables the borough or county Justices to provide additional | 


accommodation in existing asylums for such private patients, 
or to open new asylums; and it authorises the Secretary of 
State, on the report of the Commissioners, to direct the Justices 
to use the powers thus vested in them. We cannot say, 
however, that we have much faith in the action of the Com- 
missioners in the matter. They are too well accustomed to 
the present system to be likely either to refuse their consent 
to the grant of fresh licences, or to move the Secretary of 
State to insist on the creation of public asylums. The amend- 
ments we should like to see introduced into this part of the 
Bill would be these. The prohibition of any further creation 
of private asylums should be made absolute, and some- 
thing in the nature of a right of pre-emption on fair 
terms should be given to the Justices in the case of 
every transfer of a licence. In this way the necessity of 
public asylums would be so evident that the Justices would 
have no choice but to provide them ; and when once they had 
provided them they would naturally be inclined, as opportunity 
offered, to take over such private asylums as came into the 
market. The intervention of the Magistrate might be re- 
stricted to cases in which it was sought to place a lunatic in a 
private asylum ; and the greater ease of placing him in a public 
asylum would tend to make them popular. As the occasions 
for payment of compensation would arise but gradually, there 
would be no sudden or heavy demand on local funds; and the 
character of such private asylums as would still exist might be 
maintained or improved by a provision that any conviction for 
breach of rules should involve the forfeiture of the licence and 
the immediate transfer of the patients, without compensation, 
to the nearest public asylum. 








DR. LIDDON ON PROGRESS. 

N his last April sermon at St. Paul’s, Dr. Liddon discussed 
the old, and yet ever new, subject of the so-called “ pro- 
gress” of the age and species. He drew a very graphic picture 
of what most men understand under the word “ progress.” 
They express by it, he said, much what the country townsman 
expresses who points out to a long-absent fellow-citizen “how 
a street has been widened and rebuilt; how, by use of patent 
machinery in a manufactory, the partners have been able to 
undersell all rival firms, and improve the homes of their work- 
men; how the town is within five hours of London, and the 
state of the markets in Paris and Berlin is known instantly on 
its exchange; how costly a building is the town-hall, and how 
the electric light is certain to be adopted soon.” “He 
concludes,” said Dr. Liddon, “by saying, — ‘In fact, you 
would not know the place; if you except the old church 
with its weathercock, and some almshouses, there is nothing 
that is not new.” What Dr. Liddon, of course, wished 
to point out was that, in such a conception of progress as this, 
there is no necessary progress at all. Of course, there is no 
disadvantage in such progress. On the contrary, in places that 
do not move with the times, and that remain unchanged amidst 
a world of change, there is more often regress than progress in 
moral life, as well as failure to achieve physical progress. Still, it 
is not any advance in manipulating matter, which constitutes pro- 
gress in the religious sense of the term, in the sense in which St. 
Paul earnestly desired “to press towards the mark for the prize of 
his high calling.” Improvements in manipulating matter might 
be, said Dr. Liddon, to humanity, “ no better than a new coat toa 
man who had disease of the heart.” The progress in external 
decency might be perfectly consistent with a great falling-off 
in moral and spiritual health. What St. Paul meant by pressing 
forward to the mark for the prize of his high calling was,— 
“‘more faith, hope, love, humility, truthfulness, courage, 
purity, self-mastery, suppression of self,”—progress, in short, 
of a kind that shall survive death. Undoubtediy, that is the 
true progress, and undoubtedly, just because it is the true 
progress, there is no necessary law of it. It is even conceiv- 
able that every generation might begin its career under, in some 
respects, better moral conditions than those under which the 
previous generation began its career, so far as those moral con- 
ditions implied only less savage passions and more softened 
manners, a temper that fitted more easily into the conditions of 
other persons’ tempers, and habits of life more temperate and 
more permeated by intellectual refinement, and yet that none 
the less there might be no real moral progress, for moral progress, 
we imagine, depends, not on the improved moral conditions 
under which each new generation does its work, but on the 
moral use actually made of its own conditions,—whatever these 
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may be,—by those who live in them. For example, while we 
should say that a barbarous generation had made great progress 
which had really learned something of humility and of the 
power to forgive, we should say that a civilised generation which 
had simply become involuntarily softened and humanised in its 
tastes by the constant pressure of higher intellectual habits, 
and had not exerted any increasing power of self-control over 
its own actions, would have made no progress. It is not 
sufficient to say that a man’s habits and standards are more 
worthy at the close of life than they were at the beginning, 
in order to prove that he has made progress, unless it be 
clear that that improvement is due to the strong exercise 
of volition, and not merely to a gradual change in the 
natural likings of the majority of the generation in the 
midst of which he lives. You may have a great advance in 
all that is meant by civilisation, even as regards habits of 
mind, and yet contemporaneously with it a great retrogression 
in all that is signified by the moral and spiritual state. Not 
only may a man with advanced disease of the heart wear a 
better coat than he ever wore while his heart beat in perfect 
health, but a man with a cankered character may command a far 
more keen and practised intellect, and may display far more 
genial and refined tastes, than he ever had at his disposal before 
that canker showed itself. True progress depends, not on a 
change of habit and taste for the better, but on a change of 
character for the better; and a change of character for the 
better is no more involved in a change of habit and taste 
for the better, than it is in the change of scenery or furniture 
for the better. It is as easy to improve the moral conditions of 
men without improving their moral conduct, as it is to make an 
animal tamer and more domestic without subduing its wilful- 
ness, whenever that wilfulness is fairly roused. A hundred 
circumstances alter inevitably the moral conditions of a genera- 
tion, which do not in the least depend on its sense of 
duty. The mere increasing pressure of population, for 
instance, has a subduing effect on the self-importance of 
average men, but that subduing effect operates quite in- 
voluntarily, and does not seriously involve any single act of 
self-renunciation. It is impossible to conceive true moral 
progress in any society which will not satisfy this test,—that 
the majority of men in that society shall end life with a 
higher and more strenuous fidelity of will than they exhibited 
in the opening of life. If there is to be real progress, there 
must be not merely an involuntary refinement of nature, but 
a voluntary subjugation of character. What St. Paul asked of 
himself was not a higher adaptability in his feelings to the 
improved conditions of the society in which he moved, but a 
readiness to trample boldly on his own feelings when his sense 
of duty to his Master required it. 


The real difficulty of the question whether there is or is not 
moral progress in the world consists in this, that it is so extremely 
difficult to discriminate between the improvement in the moral 
conditions to which men are subjected, and an improved use of 
whatever moral conditions we have. Take the effect of educa- 
tion on the diminution of crime in the young. Is that a real 
case of genuine moral progress, or only a case of improved 
moral conditions leading to a higher constitution of the race, 
rather than to a higher and nobler energy in the handling of 
that constitution? Weshould be inclined to refer it to the 
latter rather than to the former. It really means the improve- 
ment of the moral circumstances of the younger generation, not 
necessarily the improved use of their circumstances (whatever 
they be) by those who are subjected to them; and it is only in 
the latter case that we can assert a true moral progress in 
the sense of St. Paul. Of course, successfully to advance the 
conditions under which the young begin life is true progress for 
those who bring about this advance; but it is not true progress 
for those who gain by it, it is for them only the securing of a 
better starting-point, not the forward movement from that 
starting-point, which last alone is true progress; and therefore, 
while we cordially recognise every great reform in the conditions 
of life as marking the progress, in the best sense, of those who 
secured it and who made great sacrifices to secure it, we should 
measure progress for those who profit by it not by the more 
elevated position from which they start, but by the use to which 
they turn thut more elevated position. St. Paul’s idea of pro- 


gress required a moral forward movement in the individual; and 
without a moral forward movement in the individual he would 
not have admitted that there was, for that individual, any 
progress. 








Nothing seems to us more dangerous than the way jin 
which the word “ progress” is often used to hide the cessation 
of all forward movement, and even the most discreditable 
backsliding. People talk magniloquently of “ progress” 
whose only idea of progress is that other people have made 
great sacrifices to raise for them the platform of advantage 
from which they start. They talk as if they were entitled to 
some reflected merit even from the discovery of the telegraph 
and the electric-light, because they happen to live in the age 
in which these were invented,—as if the penny press were an 
imputed righteousness to them, and as if Bessemer’s ‘process 
covered for them a multitude of sins. In reality, nothing is 
more difficult than for any man of mature age to convince 
himself that he has personally made any progress, intel. 
lectual, moral, or spiritual. The young, of course, up to 
a certain age, make very rapid progress in the development 
of all their powers, though whether the development of powers, 
which is often as delightful as it is rapid, is a forward movement 
for which any credit ought to be taken, is not always easy to 
determine. But the age of rapid development once passed, 
nothing is harder than for any true man to say that he has 
made a real forward movement of any kind, that he is definitely 
better than he was a year ago in any one respect, intellectual, 
moral, or spiritual. We are such creatures of habit, that hardly 
even a great and perpetual strain will tell much on the structure 
of our inward inclinations and attitudes of mind,—by which 
chiefly a man ought to judge his character. Can any impatient 
man say that by years of struggle he has subdued the 
flash of temper with which sudden annoyances are greeted? 
Can any proud man say that by years of struggle he has 
subdued that flash of resentment with which he meets con- 
descension or humiliation? We are far from denying it; but 
this we will say, that while progress in the false sense of the 
term,—the improvement of the conditions under which we work, 
—is one of the commonest things possible in this age, progress 
in the true sense of the word, that is, the individual forward- 
movement of the moral nature which reduces a deep-rooted 
temptation to innocuousness, and by sheer effort places the 
nature at a definitely higher level than mere circumstances could 
have secured it, is one of the very rarest of all phenomena,—a 
phenomenon so rare that a man who can be sure of it in himself 
has perhaps better ground for gratitude and peace than 
any recipient of external blessings could boast of. If this 
be especially the age of progress, it is the age of progress 
which has most debased the meaning of the word “ progress,” 
and attached to it all sorts of false suggestions, which are 
nothing but sedatives to the indolent and the presumptuous, 
disguising from them both the difficulty and the rarity of a 
personal advance in all those qualities in which advance is of 
the greatest moment. 

PERTINACITY IN WOOING. 

\ E have been amused with some of the comments on the 

case of the “Queen v. Helmore,” as marking, with 
other circumstances, an odd change in opinion on the subject of 
courtship. G.I. Helmore, an “agent,” was charged last week, 
before the Central Criminal Court, with threatening Miss Alice 
Grierson, daughter of a railway manager, and was, on un- 
answerable evidence, convicted. He had, it appears, persecuted 
the young lady for eleven years with his attentions, sending her 
letters and presents incessantly, haunting her walks, pursuing 
her to Paris, whither she went to avoid him, defying and 
menacing her guardians, and finally descending to threats of 
physical violence against herself. He would murder her, he 
would throw vitrol over her, he would pistol her, he would kill 
any one she favoured, and so on, the threats increasing in 
virulence as time progressed. The prisoner declared the threats 
were meaningless, and his Counsel was eloquent on love's 
lunacy; but there was some evidence that the young lady was 
in actual danger, the records of our Courts are full of cases in 
which such threats have been made good, and the Judge, 
tuking a severe view of the whole matter, sentenced the 
accused to fifteen months’ hard labour, besides demanding 
recognisances to the amount of £900 that he would keep 
the peace for twelve months from the time of his libera- 
tion. That is no light penalty for being insane with love; 
but persecution of that kind may—and, in this case, no doubt 
did—amount to a moral torture of the keenest sort, and we have 
nothing to say about either verdict or sentence except that the 
latter was severe. We are, however, a little struck to perceive 
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in the comments on the affair thaf a lover’s pursuit, if continued 
for any length of time, is now-a-days regarded as of itself some- 
thing of an offence, of which the lady may fairly complain, and 
which her family are entitled, or rather bound, to treat as an 
insult or an outrage. That was not the idea of our fathers and 
mothers a hundred or even fifty years ago. They would have 
thought Helmore worthy of punishment for his threats, and 
would probably have inflicted it without much help from the 
Law Courts, and in a very savage way; but they would 
have quoted the length of the pursu’s as the only redeem- 
ing feature on his part in the business, and have talked 
of “constancy” and a “cruel fair” in a tone bespeaking 
anything but hostility to the accused. Their idea was 
that a man who could keep warm an unreturned affec- 
tion through his entire youth had some fine elements of 
character in him, and that he in some sort deserved, if not 
reward, at least pity and consideration. He was, unless too 
violent, the victim of a malady as creditable as melancholy or 
gout. It was, in fact, part of the established etiquette that the 
lover should be pertinacious and a little obtrusive, that he should 
disregard any sigus of coldness or even anger from his love, and 
that he should treat opposition from her family as a difficulty 
which to a true lover would only be an additional incentive. To 
have suffered in love’s cause, even by a ducking, was to have 
earned a social decoration. Years wasted in the hopeless pursuit 
of a girl who did not wish to be pursued were regarded as years 
creditably spent, and, indeed, adorned with something of 
romance; and the general wish was that they should end 
in the sudden “‘ relenting ” of the “fair one,” who was spoken 
of habitually in terms derived from a supposed analogy 
with a besieged city. She had “held out” nobly; but he had 
been bravely persevering. Jacob’s service for Leah was always 
quoted, and was considered exceedingly creditable to Jacob, 
whose fate in being so mercilessly swindled at the end of his 
courtship it was the habit to deplore. Even when the pursuit 
rose to persecution—we are speaking of honest love, not seduc- 
tion—and it rained letters and presents, the feeling was for the 
pursuer, and this not only on the part of men. Women re- 
garded such constancy as evidence of a worship to which they 
were entitled, a certain hardness was cultivated as a mark of 
breeding, and there are old ladies still alive who will tell you, 
not without innocent little signs of gratified vanity or moved 
feeling, how long and how unfortunately they were besieged 
by men they never accepted, or did accept after all. Per- 
tinacity in wooing was considered, in fact, strong evidence of the 
genuineness of affection; and an unsuccessful courtship of seven 
years was held to be a sign almost infallible that the marriage 
would be a happy one. There was something in our forefathers’ 
jadgment of true ardour in that long pursuit, and of the essence 
of chastity in that long resistance, and a tale of the kind was 
told by kinsfolk with a certain family pride, or a sense that rigid 
etiquette had been observed with the fidelity which converts 
such observances into triumphs. 

We rather think all this is becoming changed. Novelists are 
inclined to describe heroes who are too constant as very trouble- 
some.and a little ungentlemanly, and to speak of pursnit by a 
rejected lover as persecution of a kind justifying extreme anger 
on the lady’s part. We have read a story or two lately in which 
she speaks so strongly that it would be a relief to the reader if 
there were an accepted form of swearing for ladies’ use. If 
there is hope, the lover may go on—Ayala’s Angel, in fact, pro- 
poses three times—but if there is none, the suitor’s duty is to 
efface himself, get out of the way, and console himself as he 
best can. African travel was, we think, Mr. Trollope’s idea 
for a manly young fellow—as in “Orley Farm”—instead of 
obstinate pursuit ; but he was sometimes merciful, and insisted 
only on the United States, as in “‘ Ayala’s Angel.” There has 
come among men an idea that constancy in pursuit, the con- 
stancy, at all events, which lasts for years, makes them a little 
ridiculous, and that continuous rejection is an affront to 
their amour propre which it is-not quite manly to bear. 
As a counsel of perfection, constancy is excellent; but 
as a practical course, it is held to be too like turning the 
other cheek. They pity each other when one of them shows 
a disposition to “spoon” for years; and in the pity there is 
something of the contempt which the young dread so much to 
excite. A long engagement may be endured still, as anything 
else is endured when money is in the way ; buta long courtship 
without apparent success is held to be slightly weak. You 
should win in one year, certainly, and a year is along time. At 





the same time the young women have learned to think such a 
lover in the way, and injurious to their chances, and, in short, if 
he is at all obtrusive, a nuisance rather than an object of respect. 
The mothers, too, do not like the persistent wooers, thinking them 
more or less detrimental; and the fathers, though they are more 
tolerant, wonder, like their sons, why aspirants, in an age like 
this, should be so weakly firm. The rejected who persist seem to 
them like the men who, having got into a groove for which they 
are unfit, plod on in it, rather than try again. It isa little 
difficult to describe such a change, which, in the nature of 
things, can hardly have occurred within one man’s experience, 
and which is rather in the atmosphere of courtship than in its 
laws; but of its occurrence we have little doubt. Much of it 
is due, of course, to the mere enlargement of suciety, from 
facilities of communication, which allows to both sexes rather 
a wider range of choice. In days when men hardly travelled, 
and women lived without change, the lover never ceased to 
be tempted, and, in a limited circle, perhaps could find 
but one attraction. Some of it also may be ascribed to the 
greater perception of the value of time, and the growing in- 
ability to spend years about anything except, indeed, the making 
of a fortune. ‘Seven years spent in a courtship!” says the 
modern lover, “as well spend seven centuries ; life is too short 
for constancy so long drawn-out as that.” But the main reason 
of the change is, we think, the growth in society of an idea 
which is strictly romantic, and is, therefore, in a prosaic age, 
perhaps all the more powerful,—the idea, namely, that the 
lovers who are suited to each other will recognise each other 
quickly, and that the old siege is an absurdity, an attempt to 
produce by persuasion from without what can only be produced 
by an instinct from within. The belief in persuasion has not 
decreased, but the belief in its effect has, till the lover who so 
succeeded would be apt to think that he had won only a 
poverty-stricken love,—not wealth, but alms granted to impor- 
tunity. It seems absurd, with so much cynicism round 
us on all sides, to say that the belief in “love at first sight,” 
which otir fathers held to be the extremity of romance, has 
distinctly deepened; but we really believe it to be true. Men 
and women explain such love otherwise than of old, theorising 
sometimes about magnetism, and rejecting Romeo and Juliet 
altogether; but they admit it to be true, without any sense of 
any need for apology, and without fear of being accused of ix- 
experience. We never see a novel now in which the heroine does 
not end by acknowledging that she fell in love at a glance, and 
hear every day of proposals made with a rapidity which the 
older generation would have pronounced to the last degree 
foolish and indiscreet. ‘‘It takes a year, my dear,” said a 
remonstrant old lady, “to know a man, and then you know 
nothing about him;” and at heart she thought the adage, 
“Happy the wooing that’s not long a-doing,” either a bit of 
satire or applicable only to long engagements. We do not 
know that the change does much mischief, and rather sym- 
pathise with the notion that very long pursuit indicates a 
doubt on the side of the pursued which will never be entirely 
removed; but there was something to be said for the old 
method too. There was discipline in it of a healthy kind, and 
a sort of certainty that the lover was not seeking a wife but 
this one woman, and could be contented with no other, which 
had in it something of the essence of love. Women, too, can 
hardly gain from acknowledging that they do not expect, or do 
not wish, perseverance in pursuit, and had rather forget their 
suitors if they do not takethem. Still, each age has its fashions 
in courtship as in everything else; all things tend alike toa 
certain rapidity—mark the distinct decrease in the interval 
between death and burial which has been silently secured in the 
teeth of the old etiquettes—and we only record a change which, 
though little marked, has had a decided effect on manners. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. PARNELL’S PLAN FOR OBTAINING HOME-RULE. 


|To THE Eprror oF THE “* SpEcTATOR,”’] 
Sir,—Every one interested in Irish affairs must be glad to see 
attention called to the question discussed in the concluding 
paragraphs of the letter of your correspondent, Mr. John Ball, 
for upon this question all Irish politics for the moment turn. 
There can be no doubt that the Nationalist party, excepting 
only the advocates of armed insurrection and dynamite, have 
been gradually brought to put implicit faith in Mr, Parnell’s 
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plan for speedily obtaining Home-rule. According to this plan, 
seventy or cighty Home-rulers, pledged to obedience, are to be 
returned to the next Parliament. If Mr. Parnell has his way, 
the obedience of these members will be encouraged by moderate 


stipends, which, of course, can be withheld from any who | 
Whenever, as the result of a general | 
election, neither of the great English parties has a majority , 


prove insubordinate. 


over the other equal to the number of Mr. Parnell’s followers, 
then Mr. Parnell will become master of the situation. If this 
should happen at the next election, he can enable the Conserva- 
tives to turn out the present Liberal Government, and then 
enable the Liberals to turn out the succeeding Conservative 
Government, and so on ad infinituin. Parliamentary govern- 
ment will have become an impossibility until Mr. Parnell has 
been bought off, and the price at which he can be bought off 
will be Home-rule. England will feel herself checkmated, and 
the price will be paid. 

Mr. Ball suggests a very simple and, I should suppose, quite 
practicable expedient by which this plan may be frustrated. But 
I would, if you will allow me, go further than this, and affirm 
that the plan itself is in its nature delusive, and that it will 
inevitably fall to pieces like a house of cards the moment the 
state of things arises in which it “is expected to be success- 
ful. It is, in fact, based upon:a complete misconception 
of the English character. Irishmen are fond of saying 
that the English do not understand Ireland, and often with 
much truth; but it is still more true that the Irish do not 
understand England. The Englishman habitually troubles 
himself little about speculative or incipient evils. He has, no 
doubt, been annoyed—though, perhaps, also sometimes a little 
amused—by the obstruction and rowdyism of Mr. Parnell and 
his followers during the last eight or ten years. But he has 
felt nothing going beyond mere annoyance hitherto, because the 
mischief done is limited, and he has trusted that the thing 
would in course of time set itself right somehow. He has, 
indeed, been told a good deal about a Treaty of Kilmainham; but 
as he has observed that the politicians who have denounced their 
adversaries for that compact with traitors, have generally 
managed to secure the traitorous vote on their own side on 
critical occasions, he has not been greatly impressed by this 
denunciation. But let Mr. Parnell put a pistol to his breast, 
and call upon him to choose between a dead-lock in the 
national government and the break-up of the Empire; 
and if there be any truth in English history, the English- 
man will exchange his present comparative indifference 
for energetic action. He will, of course, look first to the 
Parliament, and will expect each of the two great Parlia- 
mentary parties so to shape its course that Parliamentary 
government shall not be endangered. He will naturally suppose 
that 590 Members of Parliament ought not to allow themselves 
to be overridden by 80 Members. We have just seen—and Mr. 
Parnell must have seen with some dismay—that the two English 
parties have been able, upon a far less dangerous emergency, to 
agree upon a combined course of action, and to adhere honestly 
to the agreement come to. By means of a similar compact, Mr 
Ball's suggestion, if deemed practicable, could be set in action 
without difficulty. Orso could a plan which I think was sug- 
gested by the Spectator two or three years ago,—that a body 
of Members, equal in number to Mr. Parnell’s followers, should 
be told-off from the two English parties in proportion to the 
numerical strength of each, to neutralise the Irish vote, on which- 
ever side given, by voting the other way. But suppose all these 
expedients to fail, and that the Parliament of the day 
proved too factions or too unmanageable to emancipate itself 
from Mr. Parnell, yet above the Parliament will always stand 
the nation. Let any Ministry, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
enjoying a fair amount of public confidence, be outvoted, under 
circumstances likely to endanger Parliamentary government, 
by a coalition between the legitimate Opposition and Mr. 
Parnell, and upon a dissolution the Opposition would be routed 
at the polls everywhere throughout Great Britain, as the coali- 
tion between Fox and Lord North was routed a century ago. 
As the result of an election giving an overwhelming majority to 
the Ministry, Mr. Parnell’s party would be reduced to impotence 
for years. 


Looking to the interest of Ireland only, it appears to me 
eminently desirable that Mr. Parnell’s long looked for oppor- 
tunity should come as soon as possible. If his plan succeeds, it 
may just as well succeed now as later; if, as I venture to pro- 
phesy, it breaks down utterly at the critical moment, it may be 
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| hoped that the Irish people, becoming aware of its worthlessnese, 
| may turn their thoughts to some more practical political objects, 
| —TI an, Sir, &c., M. 
LIBERALS AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 
[To THE EprITor OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”’’ | 

Sir,—I should be glad if I might be allowed to say a few words 
on a question of political casuistry which seems likely to come 
home to some of us who profess to be sincere Liberals. It is 
becoming apparent that in many constituencies Disestablish. 
ment is to be made a test question, and that some active 
members of our Liberal Councils are prepared to postpone all 
other questions to this. Under these circumstances, what is the 
duty of those who hold that Disestablishment would be not q 
liberal, but a reactionary measure ? 

It is, of course, a simple and obvious policy to meet violence 
by violence, and to those who cry, “ Under no circumstances yill 
I support any but a Liberationist !” to reply, “ Under no circum. 
stances will I support a Liberationist.” But this is to take the 
very course we complain of in others, and to court defeat by 
insisting on a specialty. On the other hand, is one bound to 
sacrifice what one believes to be a great and salutary principle, 
in order to conciliate men, sincere enough no doubt, but of 
whom many show by their speeches that they have simply 
caught up the cry of the hour without any real study of the 
principles at stake; and who, if Disestablishment were carried 
to-day, would be to-morrow anti-vivisectionists, and the next 
day local optionists, but never politicians on broad and compre. 
hensive principles ? 

My own impression is, that if a man comes forward as a 
serious Liberal politician, saying at the same time, “ My con. 
victions are in favour of Disestablishment; but I will never 
forget that a man may be a Liberal without being a Libera. 
tionist, nor will I press the question soas to endanger wider 
Liberal interests,” we ought to support him on the understanding 
that when an election comes to turn avowedly on the question 
of Disestablishment, we are free to vote against him. On the 
other hand, if a man says in effect, “I am a Liberationist first, 
and a Liberal afterwards,” then it seems to me that we are 
bound, in the interests not only of Church Establishment, but 
also of Liberal principles, to say: “I do not regard you asa 
true Liberal, but simply as a political charlatan ; and I can have 
nothing to say to you.” 

I think, too, that we are bound to do all we can to prevent 
Liberal principles from degenerating into a set of cut-and-dried 
questions, which a candidate is to swallow publicly in the pre 
sence of his constituencies, vomiting them afterwards in private 
if they don’t agree with him. I fear the sort of candidate who 
is likely to come to the front is the American politician who, 
after stating his views to a constituency, concluded by saying, 
“These, gentlemen, air my convictions; but if you don’t approve 
of them, they can easily be altered.” For my part, I should be 
shy of a man who satisfied his constituents on all points, and! 
would much rather vote for a man who went beyond or fell short 
of my own views on many points, but who gave evidence of 
having made a serious study of political questions, than for one 
who was ready to stand with open mouth. swallowing tests to 
fill his empty political maw, so as to qualify himself for a seat 
in the House of Commons. 

I do not think it can be objected that by taking this course 
we are unfairly prejudicing the question of Disestablishment. 
That question must, no doubt, come to the front ere long; but 
it can only be settled, as the Irish Church question was settled, 
by a Parliament elected ad hoc, i.e., an election at which the 
ordinary political divisions must for the time give way to the one 
question,—Disestablishment—aye or nay? The Liberationist 
section of the Liberal Party are strongly impressed with the 
belief that the new voters will vote aye, en masse. I am not 80 
sure of this; but if they do, it will be a clear proof that the 
Church of England has failed to win the working-class, and we 
must acknowledge that she has not known the time of her 
visitation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chelmsford, April 28th. 


R. E. Barttett. 





DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “ SPrcTaAToR.’’] 
Sir,—I observe in the Spectator of April 25th a letter unde 
the heading “ Effect of Disestablishment,” with the signatut? 
of Mr. Carvell Williams. The letter charges you with havitf 
forgotten several things which go, in his opinion, to lessen ! 
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Churchmen the terrors or evils of Disestablishment. We in 
Scotland have passed through the stage of vague generalities, 
and have recently been privileged to see the proposals of the 
Liberation Society in the form of a Bill. That Bill is actually 
before Parliament at the present time; I believe it has the 
approval of the Society of which Mr. Carvell Williams is an 
officer. I refer, of course, to the Bill for the Disestablishment 
of the Church of Scotland, brought forward by Mr. Dick Peddie 
and some others. 

Now let us contrast Mr. Williams’s statements with the pro- 
visions of that Bill. 

1. According to Mr. Williams, “Disestablishment would leave 
intact all the machinery of the non-established bodies.” Very 
possibly ; but Mr. Peddie’s Bill shows no consideration for the 
“machinery ” of the Church of Scotland. It would take away 
all the churches and manses of the old parishes, and the con- 
gregations—not the Church, but the separate congregations— 
could only recover the use of them by payment ofa rent. The 
Church of Scotland as a corporate body is entirely ignored in 
the Bill. 

9. Mr. Williams says:—‘It would not affect any of the 
Episcopalian machinery, whichis maintained by means either of 
Voluntaryism, or of the modern endowments which would not 
be lost in the process of disendowment.” But the “ modern 
endowments ”’ of the Church of Scotland are not much respected 
in Mr. Peddie’s Bill. The churches, some 340 in number, which 
have been built and furnished with a certain endowment, 
entirely by the voluntary efforts of ministers and friends of the 
Church of Scotland within the last forty years, are to be handed, 
along with their endowments, to the Disestablishment Commis- 
sioners, with the proviso that they may be given back, if claimed, 
to the several congregations now using them. But the Bill does 
not bind the congregations to apply the churches and the 
modern endowments to the purposes originally intended. It 
does not even stipulate that they shall be applied to a religious 
purpose at all. 

3. Mr. Williams says:—‘‘As all life-interests would be 
respected, a large number of ministers would still be available 
for Church purposes, and there would be a lengthened period of 
preparation for reliance upon Voluntaryism.” But Mr. Peddie’s 
Bill proposes to give compensation to ministers as individuals, 
without any condition as to their continuing to discharge the 
function of the ministry; so that the ministers might at once 
walk off with the compensation-money in their pockets, giving 
the people no “lengthened period of preparation for reliance 
upon voluntary effort.” Ministers, for all the Bill says, might 
even continue in their manses and glebes, and refuse to do any 
work (sec. 25). It is not likely that many ministers would do 
so, but no thanks to the promoters of the Bill; its provisions 
are a direct bribe to ministers to take this course. 

May I not say, in regard to the Liberationists, “their words 
are smoother than butter, but war is in their hearts” ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., Ba.rour or BuRLeIGH. 





WILL A RUSSIAN WAR BE POPULAR? 
[To THe Epiror oF THE ‘‘SPrcTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—Will you allow me to call your attention to the bearing 
on the present crisis of a sentence in your excellent article last 
week, on “The Democracy and the Crisis ” p—‘ It is pretty 
certain from the result that, had there been war with Russia in 
1878, a very great proportion of the people would not have 
approved of the war. Nevertheless, Parliament gave out no 
sign of tremulousness; the great deeps were not stirred; the 
people seemed to think it would be quite time to rectify the 
mistake—had the mistake been committed—when the Govern- 
ment should appeal to them for a renewal of their trust. In 
short, everything went on in the most unruffled way, though the 
Government was on the very point of plunging us into a war of 
which the great majority of the people more or less disapproved.” 
Now, I am not going to argue that this is the state of things 
at the present time; there has as yet been no time to test it. 
But, at least, it may be pointed out from your premisses that 
there is no evidence that there may not be a large minority of 
the nation who dissent from the views expressed by you and the 
greater part of the London Press. Time will show how many 
there are who hold that war with Russia is no more justifiable 
now than in 1878; that a conflict of outposts brought on, as is 
evidently the case, by arrogance and menace on both sides, is 
no justification for drawing the sword on behalf of an ally that 





has not yet asked for our interference, at a point hundreds of 
miles from the frontier which we have to defend; who, in fact, 
would look upon a gigantic war waged for such a cause with 
the deepest abhorrence. 

There is also this difficulty with us Liberals who take this 
view, as compared with 1878. A defeat of the Government then 
meant the accession to power of our own trusted leaders. A 
defeat of the Government would now mean the possible accession 
to power of Lord Salisbury, an event which every true Liberal 
would regard as a national calamity. Hence the undercurrent 
of opposition to the war may find at present but feeble ex- 
pression.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, April 27th. ArreD W. BENNETT. 

{Mr. Bennett assumes what we believe to be a very great 
error, the erroneousness of which will be demonstrated when he 
says (1) that there was no premeditation in the Russian attack ; 
(2) that our ally has not asked for our interference.—Ep. 
Spectatar. | 


CREMATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ** SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—As Sir Spercer Wells’s address on “ Cremation” (re- 
ported in the «Times of April 24th) has drawn public attention 
to the subject cof that mode of disposing of the dead, I send you 
a brief account of a visit to the Milan Crematorium on the 22nd 
inst. It so happened, that on our arrival at the cemetery at 
9.45 a.m., the cremation of a corpse, which had been placed in 
the oven at 8 a.m., was all but completed. On the iron door 
being rolled back, we could perceive the Hames playing rourd 
what remained of the bone framework of the corpse. Not the 
faintest trace of any unpleasant smell could be perceived by the 
most sensitive nostrils. . The one great impression conveyed 
was of the beneficently purifying action of flame. One felt 
strongly that one of the natural uses of fire must be to get rid 
quickly of what is liable to be a source of poisonous contamina- 
tion of the pure air and water so indispensable to the living. I 
accordingly agreed with the remarks of our cicerone, that cre- 
mation was “ una cosa polita e netta.” 

When the cremation is completed, the bones (in perfectly white 
and small fragments) are collected, and placed in elegant red 
terra-cotta urns, about eighteen inches long. These are either 
removed by the friends, or placed in a “ Columbarium ” adjoin- 
ing the Crematorium. A marble slab, with the initials of the 
deceased, closes-up each niche. Nothing could exceed the perfect 
neatness and good-taste of all the arrangements. 

It is not surprising that the cremation movement is gaining 
ground in Milan and the neighbourhood, which is accommodated 
by a travelling iron Crematorium on wheels. Even two priests 
have been recently cremated. There is hardly any difference, 
in point of outward ceremonial and religious service, between 
cremation and interment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lucerne, April 26th. W. H. Hatt. 


A FORMER HEAD MASTER OF HARROW. 
(To tHE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 

S1r,—In the Spectator of April 25th, you published a notice 
upon a work of mine on Harrow School, and made an inference 
derived from an incomplete statement for which I am responsible. 
I will ask you to correct the error which your reviewer has been 
led into by no fault of his own, and so render justice to the 
memory of a distinguished man whose life it was the learned 
Dr. Parr’s special desire to write. Unfortunately, that intention 
was not fulfilled, or this mistake could not have arisen. 

I have lately learned that Dr. Sumner, Head Master of 
Harrow between 1760-1771, died of apoplexy. It is true 
that some cloud did embitter the close of his brilliant career, 
and to this fact I had unfortunately alluded, without making 
the cause of his death clear to my readers. Dr. Parr, 
Sir William Jones, and Bishop Pennet, of Cloyne, all 
mention vaguely a change in Dr. Sumner’s happiness, but 
give no clue to the cause for their regrets. On the other hand, 
Sir William Jones and Dr. Parr each wrote a brilliant eulogium 
on their master’s character some years after his death, proving 
that nothing had occurred to disturb the high respect in which 
they held Dr. Sumuer. Reflection must have dissipated any 
doubts they felt when they penned the letters which compelled 
a faithful narrator to tell of the shadow which temporarily fell 
over Dr. Sumner’s life, but had no connection with his sudden 
death, which occurred in the zenith of his fame as a school- 
master. 
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Sir William Jones’s praise is of no ordinary description. He 
speaks of scholarship allied with talents and eloquence such 
as befitted their owner to adorn the Senate. Harrovians 
generally will, Iam sure, thank you for inserting this explana- 
tion, and preserving the reputation of one of their most able 
rulers.—I am, Sir, &c., Percy M. Tyornton. 

Heathlands, Bournemouth, April 27th, 1885. 


MARRIAGES OF AFFINITY. 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’ } 
Sir,—In reference to your note on Dr. Candlish’s letter, does it 
not occur to you that if the Scriptural prohibition of unlawful 
relations of affinity is binding only during the lifetime of the 
parties, and is cancelled by death, denunciations of particular 
cases are superfluous ? 

It is plainly forbidden to covet a neighbour’s wife, and there 
would seem to be no need for any special denunciation of 
relations with a father’s wife or a brother’s wife more than with 
any neighbour’s wife, if affinity is dissolved by death.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

April 30th. 

[We do not understand Lord Beauchamp. Our point was 
that there is nothing either in the account of John the Baptist’s 
condemnation of what Herod did, or in St. Paul’s condemnation 
of what the Corinthians did, except severe moral condemnation 
of a great moral sin. Of course it aggravated that sin that the 
persons wronged were nearly allied to the offender.—Ep. 


Spectator.) 


BEAUCHAMP. 








POETRY. 
SS 
COWPER. 
As o’er the hushed hills and the sleeping plain, 
After long hours, the weary watcher sees 
The night grow pale, and hears amid the trees 
The wind that swooned at even wake again ; 
While one by one the starry clusters wane, 
Till, lonely left, more silvery clear than these, 
Mild Phosphor rules the dawn’s soft mysteries, 
Ushering in Hyperion’s golden reign ; 
So, taking simple Nature for its theme, 
Thy gentle song, inspired with purpose high, 
Shot through the latter dusk a welcome gleam, 
Gracing afresh the realms of Poesy, 
And sparkling purely with its playful beam 
In herald-radiance told of Wordsworth nigh. 
Herpert B. Garrop, 





ART. 
coos tee 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 

‘Tie great picture-show of the year—greater by five hundred 
pictures than it has formerly been—has had its “ private view,” 
aud will open to the public on Monday. Various changes have 
been made in the arrangement of the gallery, of which the 
building of a new room for the water-colours, and the removal 
of all pictures from the lecture-room, are the chief. No sculp- 
ture is now to be seen in the vestibule; it is all placed in the 
lecture-room and the central hall. The etchings, engravings, 
an black-and-white drawings, have now a small room to them- 
selves, apart from the architectural and decorative designs; and 
the old water-colour room is now added to those which are 
given up to oil-paintings. So that there are now eleven rooms 
devoted to oils as against nine in the former exhibition, three 
instead of two for water-colours and engravings of various sorts, 
and two for sculpture exclusively. The changes are, without 
doubt, in the right direction, and the new water-colour gallery 
is especially suitable for its purpose, besides being pleasantly 

proportioned and decorated. . 

As we have said, there are five hundred more pictures than of 
old ; and one is tempted to ask whether this is altogether a gain. 
Well, in the main, yes, it is a gain to those principally con- 
corned. It will make a difference, roughly speaking, to five 
hundred of those mediocre artists whose work would otherwise 
have been left out in the cold. And it will make the exhibition 
more representative, especially in affording an increased number 





of places on the line. For ourselves, we have, however, little 
inclination to go into ecstasies over this or any minor changes 
in the constitution of the exhihitions at the Royal Academy, 
It is not this or that alteration which is required here, but 9 
thorough reconstitution of the entire body, a new view of their 
duties and their privileges. At the present time the Society of 
Royal Academicians and Associates represents a monstrous 
anomaly—a private body which has gradually usurped public 
privileges, and which uses them almost exclusively for its own 
advantage—wholly irresponsible in its power, and wholly selfish 
in that power’s exercise. There is not a single reform in the 
practice or encouragement of Art with which the Academiciang 
as such have ever been associated; there is not a single instance 
of their having shown any comprehension of the obligations of 
that enormous influence whereby they profit so immensely, Al] 
of which, of course, is “no new thing,” and at the present time 
our business is to write a first notice of this hundred-and. 
seventeenth exhibition. 


It is not a good show, that is certain; and though hidden 
beauties may reveal themselves to us in the future, we must boldly 
say that, “taking one consideration with another,” it is the 
weakest Academy we have ever seen. One cause of this, no doubt, 
is the new “baby ” disease which has infected all our greatartists, 
An inspired painter discovered a few years since—(from obvious 
motives we do not mention his name)—that babies, having little 
individuality and many fine clothes, and all being in their parents’ 
eyescf supreme beauty, consequently afforded easy and remunera- 
tive subjects for art. ‘To paint their eyes large and bright, their 
cheeks fat and pink, their satin hats and nice little socks as 
clean and fresh as possible, all this was a day’s holiday to our 
great painters, and many received the new gospel with 
enthusiasm. Hampstead lit the beacon, and from the Wood of 
St. John to Maida Vale, and thence to Bayswater, the signal 
fires flew quickly, till they flamed on Campden Hill, and even in 
the sacred recesses of Melbury Road and classic Kensington, 
In after-ycars, no doubt, 1882 to 1890 (say) will be spoken of as 
the New Renaissance of English Art, the years when our 
painters made the discovery that the fittest subject for painting 
was costume from the Lilliputian warehouse, that the dramas 
of this life, and the legends of another, were not half so interest- 
ing or so beautiful as this latest production of nature and art,— 
infancy plus the milliner ! 

How many there are in this Academy of these babies we con- 
fess we are at a loss to guess; but in two of the smaller rooms 
we counted twenty-four separate pictures devoted to their 
presentment, so that we should not be far wrong in assuming 
that about a tenth of the whole number of the pictures is made 
up of this material. But, of course, there are several varieties 
of these, and the humorous or domestic baby must by no means 
be confounded with the fashionable or milliner baby. It will be 
noticed by careful investigators that the Academicians, such as 
Millais, Leighton, Sant, &c., incline to the milliner variety, while 
comparative outsiders prefer the narrative or sentimental species.. 
We have dwelt a little on this because it is a great feature in 
the Art of to-day. Leaving the infants, however, fora moment; 
what is there in the Academy noticeable above all the rest? 
Last year there were two things,—a picture by Orchardson 
and a statuette by Alfred Gilbert; this year we do not 
see anything of the same rank. True, there is a large and 
very fine Orchardson this year of Madame Recamier’s salon, 
containing many portraits of contemporary celebrities, Fouché, 
Bernadotte, Canova, Talleyrand, &c., which is bung in the 
centre of one end of the great third gallery; but it is inferior to 
his “ Mariage de Convenance,” if only because it is so evidently a 
made-up picture. By this we mean that the artist has not had, 
nor endeavoured to have, any special motive in the work. It isa 
large, rather lengthy composition, and looks like the five minutes 
behind the curtain when the actors are posing themselves before 
the play begins. Now, Mr. Orchardson’s pictures are always 
something in the nature of plays,and where the drama fails, the 
pictures, too, fail inevitably. From many artists we neither expect 


nor want the glare of the footlights, but from an artist whose 


pictures are conceived as Orchardson’s, from the point of view 
of the theatre, if the play’s not the thing, neither is the picture. 
On the next wall is a large Millais, equivalent in size and not 
very dissimilar in character from the “Idyll” of last year. It 
represents a sick ornithologist (surrounded, of course, by babies 
of various ages), who is discoursing to his children and an 
anxious wife upon a parroqueet skin, which he holds up before 
them. This is called “The Ruling Passion.” It is full of good 
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painting, and the story, such as itis, is clearly enough told, but as 
a picture it is neither interesting’ nor pathetic. The grouping of 
tle children is too obviously for pictorial purposes ; none of the 
expressions strike us as being otherwise than mechanically cor- 
rect; the work has no concentration of meaning, and is nothing 
put an effort to make a great picture. In thisit fails, though itis 
beautiful here and there ; as, for instance, in the ease of pose and 
expression of the elder child, who sits in the front of the composi- 
tion, and who is, if we mistake not, the same model as Mr. Millais 
has painted so frequently of late years. One peculiarity about 
it, which we also noticed about the “ Idyll” of last year, is its 
curious failure in colour. It is strange, but certainly true, that 
this artist, who was one of our finest colourists, _who still 
produces occasionally work of exquisite quality in this respect, 
has of late frequently seemed to lose his colour-faculty, and, as 
in his portrait of Henry Irving, gets a dull brownish hue over- 
spreading his pictures. On the other side of this room, how- 
ever, is a beautiful baby, by the same painter, of “The Lady 
Peggy Primrose,” a dainty little child in pink, holding up a 
muslin apron full of flowers. This is as pretty a child-picture 
asany mother’s heart could desire, and it has all Mr. Millais’s 
happy knack of rendering the delicacy aud innocence of child- 
hood; and the painting, too, has an ease and brightness which 
is rather French. On the other side of the central picture 
on this wall hangs a companion child’s portrait, by Sir 
Frederick Leighton, of “The Lady Sibyll Primrose,” which 
is not nearly so interesting. This is one of the very much 
dressed-up children’s pictures, of which we spoke above, and it 
is really unworthy of the President in every way. It is neither 
childlike, nor lifelike; neither admirable as a work of art, 
nor interesting as a bit of nature, but only a smoothly varnished 
record of infantile millinery. Let us look at something else,— 
the large Tadema which hangs between these Primroses. “A 
Reading from Homer ” it is called, and is very similar in com- 
position and character to the “Sappho” of two years ago—a 
semi-circular marble seat, several classical figures, and a bit of 
blue sea behind. The painting seems to us to be more exquisite 
than ever, the motive to be almost more unimportant. The 
picture is beautiful in its truth; never perhaps in the world has 
warm, reflected light been painted more perfectly than in this and 
the little “‘ Expectations ” in the Grosvenor. It is not only that 
the light and warmth are so truly rendered, and that the marble 
and the draperies are so like the reality, for other painters have 
been as realistic, before Tadema—but that this artist has pene- 
trated the secret of beauty in these substances to the uttermost. 
His marble has all the beauty of which it is capable; its strength, 
its solidity, its opacity in shadow, and its translucency in light, 
are all there; and combined with these, too, is that appearance 
of endurance and immovability, that sense of defying time or 
change, which is, perhaps, of all the other pictorial character- 
istics of marble, the one which is most delightful. In these 
pictures of Tadema, though we miss the soul of humanity so 
often, we always gain the soul of lifelessness, if such a phrase is 
permissible. His drapery has not the abstract perfection of 
fold and combination of line that we find, for instance, in Albert 
Moore’s best work ; but it is always such stuff as would, and 
does, perfectly clothe a ‘limb or hang in a curtain,’—it is abso- 
lately serviceable and fitting for its purpose; it takes its right 
place in that perfect rendering of a scene, which is this painter’s 
substitute, and in some sense not an unworthy substitute, for the 
higher qualities of the imagination. 

The portraiture of this year, as regards the honours of it, must 
be divided between Frank Holl and Herbert Herkomer, of whom 
the first-named has declined, the second risen in the best 
qualities of his work. Mr. Holl was an artist to whom 
portraiture came as a revelation. He turned his electric- 
light on his sitter, and painted him in a flash of insight. 
Metaphorically speaking, as well as literally, both the light and 
Shadows were somewhat false; but they revealed some things 
that truth would have missed. Since he has taken altogether 
to portrait-painting, this faculty, this strange dramatic pene- 
tration, has gradually failed him—he will end by painting 
portraits which are absolutely faithful and—inefficient. This 
year he has three in this great third gallery, where all the 
choicest works of the Academy are placed; and two, those of 
the Viscount Hampden and Weir Mitchell, Esq., are thoroughly 
Seviceable, fine paintings; and the third, that of Wilson 
Barrett, as Hamlet, is imperfect, shadowy, and—almost great. 
The truth is, that this painter is by nature a tragedian; the 
Politically commonplace and the commercially respectable are 


alike alien to him. He never should have been a portrait- 
painter at all, for of all men living he alone might have painted 
the sin and sorrow of London life so as to have brought it home 
to all of-us. He might have done in a great series of pictures 
for the pathos of poverty and the results of sin, what Holman 
Hunt once did for one incident of faithless Jove, ‘ wakened into 
mercy the cruel thoughtlessness of youth, and subdued the 
severities of judgment into the sanctity of compassion.” 
Herkomer is an artist of different rank. Intensely common- 
place in all his perceptive faculties, but gifted with an artistic 
faculty which is as wide in its scope as it is shallow in its 
feeling and imperfect in its exercise, he has hitherto done nothing 
badly, and nothing altogether well. His is, if not a catchpeuny 
art, at all events a catch-many-pounds art; and no man 
has protluced so much work on which the impress of the market- 
price was stamped so clearly. From figure-painting to modelling, 
from etching to mezzotinting, from miniature-painting to 
water-colour, from portrait to domestic drama, from landscape 
to bill-designing, he has passed with a facility as fatal as its 
results “were, in one sense, desirable; and in all, the work 
has been above the average, and beneath the best. Strong 
but coarse, ambitious yet slovenly, penetrating yet shallow, 
pleasant yet irritating, he has brawled through the domain of 
art as a mountain-stream brawls through the pleasant meadow- 
lands that lie under the shadow of the great hills. This year, 
however, there are signs that at last his efforts have been to 
some extent concentrated, for the two portraits he sends to the 
Grosvenor and the Academy are far above his usual mark. On 
the Grosvenor portrait of Stanford, the composer, which is the be: t 
of the two, we will speak in another notice, and content ourselves 
here with saying of the picture of Miss Grant, which is in the 
Academy, that it is, upon the whole, the finest female portrait 
of the year. It represents a splendidly-made woman in the prime 
of early life, ina white dress against a white background. There 
is no bright colour whatever in the picture, the pose is perfectly 
natural and unaffected, the dress simple, the surroundings har- 
monious; but it has dignity, nature, and truth, and conveys, 
too, a sense of power which can afford to restrain its exercise 
without fear of misconstruction. This is a good portrait and 
a good picture, not possessing any gorgeousness of colour, or 
penetrated with any very great insight, but a record of a fine 
face and a graceful form, by a capable workman. We should 
have liked to speak in this notice of Wyllie’s winter landscape, 
with its rooks and other birds squabbling noisily by the side of a 
frozen river; but this notice grows over-long, and we must 
reserve further comment till another week. 








BOOKS. 
es 
TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. } 
Tis is unquestionably one of the most powerful of thoze not 
too numerous books which the rare*philosophical genius of 
English thinkers has produced. Mainly historical as it is in its 
structure, it is the history of ethical systems as treated by 
one who has a fixed standard of his own by which to judge and 
estimate the philosophy of others. Dr. Martineau’s account of the 
greater ethical systems is so happy in its choice of the strongest 
types, and so vivid, as well as so learned and subtle in picturing 
them, that it is impossible to read what he tells us of any of these 
great thinkers without feeling the deepest interest both in the 
system delineated and in the mind of the critic who is showing us 
so brilliantly, while he describes another, where and why the 
thought of that other succeeds or fails in satisfying himself. We 
doubt whether another book on Ethics so original as this has been 
published since Bishop Butler published his Three Sermons on 
Human Nature ; and certainly, to the knowledge of the present 
writer, no book has ever been published in the English language 
indicating the same deep study of the history of Ethics, the 
same brilliant and keen insight into the turning-points of 
ethical problems, and the same large command of philosophical 
method. Dr. Martineau combines the thoroughness and 
laboriousness of Teutonic scholarship with the lucidity, the 
precision, and often the vivacity, of French exposition. And 
if his book is not widely read in England, it will only be a 
proof how little depth there is in the English interest in 
philosophical pursuits. Doubtless, to those whose interest in 








* Types of Ethical Theory. By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D., Princ’pal of 
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Ethics is, in the narrower sense, moral, this book must, of 
course, appear a very hard one, for Dr. Martineau is never 


content to separate the ethical portion of any great thinker’s | 


system from the general structure of it, and to deal with it 
apart. He is not satisfied without giving us a picture of the 
whole field of which the ethical theory too often forms a very 
subordinate department; and as that whole field is, in some 
cases,—especially those of Plato and Spinoza,—sprinkled freely 
with somewhat severe abstractions, the mere moralist bent on 
finding a clear discrimination of the dictates of conscience and 
of their significance, will find himself at times encountering 
stiff theories in which he will take but little interest, and 
which will seem to him very remote from the object of his 
search. But it is not at all as a mere moralist that Dr. 
Martineau writes. He writes rather as a philosophical thinker 
of the first order,—one of the very highest order of those who 
have dealt with this class of subjects in the modern world,—and 
yet as one who sees in the question whether there is or is not a 
true law of moral obligation, the test question of all philosophy, 
the question on which depends the resolution of the further and 
deeper doubt whether the human intellect be chiefly a fertile source 
of more or less inadequately veiled illusions, or an organ for the 
apprehension of genuine truth. Viewed from this point of view, 
of course the search for atrue ethical theory becomes inseparable 
from the search for a true general philosophy ; and it would have 
been quite as impossible for Dr. Martineau to have separated the 
ethical theory of such thinkers as Plato, Spinoza, or Comte from 
their general system, as it would be for a mathematician to discuss 
a treatise on navigation without any reference to the general 
principles of spherical magnitude and measurement. When 
the reason why a thinker goes astray in his Ethics is not to be 
found in his Ethics, so much as in his general philosophical 
assumptions, it is, of course, essential for a true critic to exhibit 
these general philosophical assumptions with force and accuracy, 
in order that the root of ethical error may be exhibited with 
force and aecuracy too. In the whole of the first volume, Dr. 
Martineau is dealing with systems of this kind, systems, as he 
calls them, of an essentially ‘‘ unpsychological” character, 
systems, that is, no} beginning in a study of the human 
character, but in general assumptions concerning the universe 
at large, of which man himself is treated as a subordinate and 
dependent part. Dr. Martineau’s first volume, then, deals with 
systems of Ethics which are not in their root ethical, which do 
not direct themselves straight to the question,—What do we 
mean by right and wrong, and what are the conditions upon 
which alone the ideas universally attached to right and wrong 
can be justified and accepted as a sure and safe guidance? 
but which assume some creed as to the constitution of all 
things, which predetermines for man what his nature and moral 
constitution must be, instead of investigating directly what it 
is. These systems Dr. Martinean calls unpsychological, because 
they do not begin at the place which, from man’s point of view 
at all events, is the safest, namely, what we know about 
ourselves, but rather .affect to determine what we might 
infer with certainty as to our own thoughts and principles of 
action, derivatively from what we are supposed to know (much 
less certainly) as to the origin or no-origin of things in general, 
In an admirable passage of his Introduction, Dr. Martineau shows 
us how essential to the right answering of the question concern- 
ing the principle of moral obligation, is the point of view from 
which you put it. If you regard the moral law, and the rela- 
tion of the human character to that law, as simply an outcome 
of some greater power, whether that power be divine, or natural, 
or neither divine nor natural, but in its essence, though not in 
its method, unknowable by us, it is highly improbable that you 
can derive any true ethical principle from such assumptions. For 
such thinkers aim at determining, not what Ethics is, but what 
the origin of all things, Ethics included, is, and that is much too 
ambitious a mode of approach to lead up to the true answer. 
These “ unpsychological” systems either derive everything in 
man from what is outside man, or dispense with man as an in- 
dependent factor in the universe altogether. For the most part, 
they ireat his sense of power as a pure illusion, and either com- 
pletely overshadow him by supernatural or natural control, or 
else regard the whole idea of power as a misleading idea, the 
source of a vast number of other misleading ideas which have 
placed man in a fancy world of bis own, and led him after all 
sorts of mischievous will-o’-the-wisps into fens and bogs where 
truth is not :— 


“What these objects are that constitute the scenearound him [man], 
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may be expressed in two words,—Nature and God understanding 
by the former the totality of perceptible phenomena; and by the 
latter, the eternal ground and cause whose essence they express, 
These two are the companions that no one can ever quit, change ag 
he may his place, his age, his society: they fill the very path of time 
on which he travels, and the fields of space into which he looks; ang 
the questions what they are, and what exactly they have to do with 
him, cannot but affect the decision of what he ought to be. Whether 
yon will first address yourselves to them, or will rather make your 
commencement with him, may seem a matter of small moment, inas- 
much as all three must be relatively surveyed; but in fact it makeg 
the greatest difference,—the whole difference between the most 
opposite schools of opinion, between an objective and a subjective 
genesis of doctrine, between ancient and modern philosophy. If you 
give priority to the study of nature and God, and resort to them as 
your nearest given objects, you are certain to regard them as the 
better known, and to carry the conceptions you gain about them into 
the remaining field as your interpreters and guides: you will explain 
the human mind by their analogy, and expect in it a mere extension 
of their being. If, on the other hand, you permit the human mind 
to take the lead of these objects in your inquiry, the order of inference 
will naturally be reversed; and with the feeling that it is the better 
known, you will rather believe what the soul says of them, than what 
they have to say about the soul. In both instances, no doubt, they 
stand related to man as macrocosm to microcosm ; and we may be 
asked, ‘ what matters it whether we think of man as a finite epitome 
of the universe, or of the universe as the infinite counterpart of 
man ? : in the last resort, the difference, I believe, will be found to 
consist in this; that when self-consciousness ‘is resorted to as the 
primary oracle, an assurance is obtained and is carried out into the 
scheme of things, of a free preferential power; but when the external 
whole is the first interrogated, it affords no means of detecting such 
a power, but, exhibiting to the eye of observation a course of necessary 
evolution, tempts our thought to force the same type of development 
upon the human soul. In the one case we obtain a volitional theory 
of nature ; in the other, a naturalistic theory of volition; and on the 
resulting schemes of morals the great difference is impressed, that 
according to the respective modes of procedure, the doctrine of proper 
responsibility is admitted or denied. Thus then we obtain our first 
distinction of method, deducing it simply from the opposite lines of 
direction which the order of investigation may take. Ethics may 
pursue their course and construct their body of doctrine either from 
the moral sentiments outwards into the system of the world ; or from 
the system of the world inwards tothe moral sentiments. The former 
method may be called the Psychologic; the latter we will for the 
present oppose to it by the mere negative designation of the 
Unpsychologic.”’ 

This sufficiently describes the reason for considering such 
metaphysical systems as Plato's and Spinoza’s ‘“ unpsycho- 
logical,” for both are reasoned out from assumptions which 
are far less certain than the moral elements of our nature, to 
conclusions which contradict the moral assumptions of our 
nature; both treat man as one of the manifestations of 
some anterior existence, without any independent significance 
in himself. But there is a further distinction between 
these two unpsychologic systems, which certainly marks 
one of them,—that of Spinoza,—as even more completely in- 
consistent with any principle that we could call ethical, than 
the other. In the system of Plato, that which is beyond the uni- 
verse, that of which the universe is a manifestation, is assumed to 
be infinitely greater than the universe. The universe is not re- 
garded by Plato as expressing the fulness of the Platonic ideas, nor 
the fulness of Plato’s God. The universe, as we know it, is a mere 
specimen of the wealth of the realities and the energies and the 
purposes behind it. In other words, the universe, as we see it, 
is nothing when compared with that which it partially manifests. 
This is why Plato’s system is called Transcendental, as dis- 
tinguished from Spinoza’s, in which the universe is identified 
with God and God with the universe,—in which there is no 
intention which overlaps action, no purpose which overarches 
existence, so that God is the universe, and the universe is God; 
or, at least, they are only to be distinguished by the very fine 
discrimination between natura naturans and natura naturata. 
Now, it is clear that no doctrine which regards God as wholly 
expressed in the universe, as it is, can accept what we may call 
a divine character, as distinguished from the world which it has 
created. Accordingly, Spinoza tells us that God has no feelings, 
no intellect, no love, no aversion; that it is only in man,—only 
in the natura naturatag—that the natura naturans attains 
to anything like what we mean by character. The result 
of this assumption, even on the view taken of the character 
of man himself, is obvious. Of course, if man is the work of 
a power,—if power it can be called,—without self-knowledge 
until man comes into creation, that self-knowledge itself must 
be treated as the creature of the blind necessity which determined 
it, and cannot be trusted for a moment, when it supposes itself 
to be free. A finite character which is the outcome of some 
infinite tendency, neither intellect nor feeling, neither love n0Fr 
purpose, will never be able to turn round on the infinite blank 
in which it originated and assert its freedom. Hence, Spinoza 
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Pantheism is even less in keeping with any view of Ethics that 
could attribute a real moral power to man, than Plato’s Trans- 
cendentalism, which does, at least, ascribe the origin of man to 
the manifestation of a being of infinite goodness and infinite 
power, and infinitely beyond what the world has manifested. 

When Dr. Martineau comes to the delineation of the third 
great type of unpsychological systems of Ethics, which he calls 
the physival, he selects Comte as his most typical thinker; not 
because Comte is materialist,—to him materialism hardly 
has a meaning,—but because Comte represents best the modern 
thinkers who get rid of the problem of moral obligation 
by simply denying altogether the existence of the con- 
ditions of moral obligation, and treating the universe as a 
painted veil, behind which it is simply impossible with 
any good result to search. Plato held that the universe 
manifests some great and intinitely good power; Spinoza 
held that it manifests what it manifests, that it could in 
no wise be other than it is, but that what it is, is at 
least as much intellectual as physical, and perhaps even in 
some respects more intellectual than physical. Comte held 
that beyond appearances we have no business to look, and 
that almost all our errors in understanding appearances have 
been due to discerning something else behind appearances which 
we call realities, whereas the true realities consist in the appear- 
ances, and all that we call the realities beneath the appearances 
are unrealities which utterly mislead us. So far does he 
push this, that he treats man as a being altogether with- 
out true individaality. Finding on the surface so much that 
is complex in him, and treating the sense of personality, 
which is beneath the surface, as a misleading figment, he 1s 
obliged to tell us that the sense of self is a dangerous illusion, and 
that we are not egos at all, but only “synergies” of a number 
of distinct faculties :— 


“Man is eminently multiple,’ says Comte; using this phrase to 
denote, not the variety of capacities committed to the same indivi- 
sible agent, but the many organs of which now this group, and now 
that, may successively wake into energy and constitute the agent for 
the time being. Yet it cannot be denied that, to every one, doubt is 
impossible of the simple persistency of his personal essence through 
all his changes of mood and character. The question at issue is, 
therefore, what is the order of true relation under which we are to 
conceive the two recognised facts, the personal unity and the facul- 
tative plurality of the human being. The psychologist accepts and 
trusts the report of natural consciousness, and believes that the one 
individual manifests the many phenomena. Comte reverses the con- 
ception, and from the concurrence of many independent functions 
derives an illusory feeling of individuality. Asked to explain the 
mode of its origin, he can only assure us that it is merely the 
‘sympathy’ or the ‘ synergy’ of the several faculties,—words which 
account for nothing; for that several orgaus should feel in combina- 
tion, or should act in combination, can never teach us that there is 
no combination at all. If each organ has its own feeling (and else 
there is no sympathy) how can the simultaneous existence of a 
number be nevertheless not a number but only one ? And, amid con- 
tinual change of the particulur organs subscribing to make up an act 
or state, how can the resultant unity, the conscious self, remain the 
same? The thief who, under the excitement of acquisitiveness, 
secretiveness, and destructiveness, breaks open my house, shoots my 
servants, and carries off my plate, owes his individuality to the 
‘synergy’ of these select endowments. Some awakening conversion 
brings into action his latent conscientiousness, benevolence, and 
veneration, and, struck with remorse, he makes confession and 
reparation. But the factors of his personality are now a different set 
of powers, and the product of their synergy cannot therefore be the 
same: the man who stole is not the man who repents: the crime he 
bewails was the crime of another ; his compunction is vicarious ; and 
the postulates of all natural contrition are false. Every attempt to 
conceive of the personal essence of the human being as a mere con- 
fluence of independent streams of activity must end in such absurd 
and mischievous results ; and incur the disadvantage of contradicting 
the fundamental deposition of all our consciousness, without even the 
compensation of a plausible explanation of its origin. As to the 
assertion that the feeling of personality is not peculiar to man, the 
only proof of it offered by Comte is, that a cat is not found to mistake 
herself for another: which is true enough, since she must then know 
a difference between other and same. Need we say that such a 
blunder would be an instance of the very self-consciousness, only 
mistaken instead of correct, whose total privation it is intended to 
exemplify. Absence of the idea of self is not evinced by making 
erroneous propositions about self: on the contrary, there can be no 
better proof that the idea is there. The proper effects of conscious 
personality are the ascription to oneself, as identical subject, of our 
own acts and states, as our changing predicates: so that, over and 
above the doing the acts and having the states, we know that we do 
them and have them ; and the inevitable conformity of our affections 
to this hypothesis; so that we cannot help feeling responsible as 
agents for our acts and states in a way which would be groundless if 
they were our factors instead of our products. These effects are 
undoubtedly human; and till the Positivist cat makes some further 
proficiency beyond the mere keeping clear of an alias, we shall con- 
tinue to hold them characteristically human.” 


It will be clear at once to the reader that a system of which 





this view—thus brilliantly criticised by Dr. Martineau—is the 
key-note, plunges deeper into scepticism in relation to any possible 
Ethics than even Plato’s or Spinoza’s, since it breaks up alto- 
gether the individual to whom the problem of duty is presented. 
And yet, so inconsistent are human thinkers, Dr. Martineau 
shows, with his usual sympathetic insight, how much there is of 
moral nobility in Comte’s system, in spite of this fundamental 
principle which violently denies to man any inner life at all. 


Having thus given a few bare and poor hints of the drift of 
Dr. Martineau’s first volume, we hope in a future notice to illus- 
trate more in detail the brilliance with which he characterises 
various features in the three great systems of thought with which 
chiefly that volume deals. But the reader must understand that no 
reviewer can, under the conditions of a review, give anything 
like an adequate notion of the vast labour, the subtle thought, 
and the firm criticism by which this great work is characterised 
throughout. 

, MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL.* 
Wyllard’s Weird is a return on the part of Miss Braddon to her 
(and our) first literary love. It is welcome; we prefer this 
story to Ishinael, although it is not so clever, taking cleverness 
to mean what painters express by that word, and although 
there are faylts in the work which so skilful and practised an 
artist in fiction ought to have avoided. In spite of these, 
however, the book has a great charm, and it is that of the olden 
time, when Miss Braddon was the mark for imitation by 
nobodies who fondly supposed that, in order to compete with the 
inventor of Lady Audley and Aurora Floyd, they had only to 
borrow a golden-haired murderess and a racing-stable Apollo. 
The title is a blunder into which Miss Braddon has been led by 
what somebody calls “ a fatal love of alliteration ;” for Wyllard’s 
is the last among the names of her personages which ought 
to have been forced upon the attention of the reader to whom an 
intended puzzle is presented, although without the broad hint 
of the title the reader knows who it is that has committed the 
crime with which, upon the system of Gaboriau, the story 
begins. Yet so ingenious is the plot, and so skilful is the 
retracing of the clue thus deliberately placed in the hand of the 
reader, that no diminution of interest is caused by the foregone 
conclusion. We have here a truer test of ability than the pro- 
pounding in a first chapter of an enigma which is to await its 
solution until the last; for the author has to invest the where, the 
why, and the how of the case with constant interest and con- 
sistent importance, while the absence of these would be readily 
overlooked by curiosity for which a drag had been laid “ from 
first to finish.” ‘Then, despite the grimness of the actual story, 
it is pleasant reading, because of its freshness, its easy humour, 
and the sympathetic characters grouped around the man whom 
Miss Braddon has placed in a situation equally novel and 
dramatic, the man who commits a second crime as the inexorable 
consequence of a first, effected with impunity many years before. 

We have once more a Cornish story in Wyllard’s Weird; 
and Miss Braddon gives the local colour and atmosphere of 
Cornwall with as much effect as she gave those of the 
New Forest in Vizen, and those of Brittany in Ishmael. 
Her picture of the unostentatious, secluded luxury of Pen- 
morval, the home of Julian Wyllard and his wife, is very 
attractive—she trusts for her effects more to nature and less to 
upholstery than usual—and the garden at Penmorval is, like 
Mary Howitt’s, a thing to be remembered. There is artful art 
in the contrast presented by the place, and the cultivated, 
quiet life of its owners,‘with the mystery of guilt, and the slow, 
sure march of the avenger of blood, coming to lay it all bare 
and desolate. 

“ Penmorval was a beautiful old place, standing on high ground, 
yet so richly wooded as to be shut-in from the outer world. Only 
the Cornish giants, Boughtor and Brown Willie, showed their dark 
crests above the broad belt of timber which surrounded the old Tudor 
mansion. A double avenue of elms and yews led to the stone porch. 
The long stone facade to the north looked-out upon a level lawn, 
divided from the park by a haha. The southern front was curtained 
with roses and myrtle, and looked upon one of the loveliest gardens 
in Cornwall,—a garden for which the wives and dowagers of three 
centuries of Cornish squires had Jaboured and thought. Nowhere 
could be found more glorious roses, or such a treasury of out-of-the- 
way flowers, from the finest to the simplest that grows. Nowhere 
did April sunlight shine upon such tulips and hyacinths; nowhere did 
June crown herself with fairer lilies, or autumn flaunt in greater 


splendour of dahlias, hollyhocks, and chrysanthemums. The soil 
teemed with flowers. There was no room left for a weed.” 





* Wullara’s Weird. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. London: 
J. and R. Maxwell. 
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The childless wife of the refined, fascinating, but distinctly 
selfish, exacting, and cynical Julian Wyllard, lives for her 
garden, in so far as her husband will permit her to live for 
anything except himself. ‘She counts the blossoms on a par- 
ticular Gloire de Dijon. She remembers the cruel winter when 
that superb ‘ John Hopper’ succumbed to the frost. She has 
her nostrums, and remedies for green-fly, as mothers have 
for measles.” Dora Wyllard is one of Miss Braddon’s 
most successful characters; she is not inconsistent or dis- 
appointing until quite at last; but then we do not agree 
with Miss Braddon,—for a reason to be assigned presently,—as 
to what Dorawill do. She isa very sweet woman, and a perfect 
lady. The change of mind which leads her to break her 
engagement with Mr. Edward Heathcote—the future amateur 
detective of this clever story—and to marry Mr. Wyllard, is so 
skilfully treated that our good opinion of the inconstant fair 
one is not modified by it; and we do not care to remember that 
jilting is the usual description of transactions of the kind. Mr. 
Heathcote, too, who combines the status of a prosperous country 
gentleman with the functions of a coroner, and is on the 
friendliest terms with Mr. Wyllard and his wife, is a well- 
drawn character and an interesting person at first; but it is 
afterwards that Miss Braddon makes the great mistake of the 
book with regard to him. Then we have Bothwell Grahame, 
@ cousin of Mrs. Wyllard’s, who lives at Penmorval as much as 
he likes, and is ‘‘not much worse than a Newfoundland dog” 
in the way of companionship with the bookish and art-loving 
Wyllard. He is admirably described; and the compli- 
cations that result from his unavowed excursions by railway 
to visit Lady Valeria Harborough, a flirting married woman, 
drawn to the life of her type and class with the very best 
of Miss Braddon’s power, are managed ingeniously. There is 
serious truth to life, human nature, and certain phases of 
society in this story of a well-born, well-bred, well-educated 
young man, not a bad fellow by any means, or even “ half-bad.” 
Grahame drifts helplessly into a useless existence, and a 
compromising position, which at length becomes intolerable 
to him; and the author is at her best in the description 
of the redeeming influence of a true and lawful love, and 
in the merciless exposure of the vulgarity, vanity, and 
venality of the great lady whose dupe and victim the 
handsome young fellow is, until a stroke of fate sets him free to 
begin a life of honest work. The leading interest of the story is so 
strong, its development is so dramatic, and the Wyllards are so 
absorbing that after Bothwell Grahame has ceased to be sus- 
pected of the murder on which the plot turns, and the suspicions 
of Mr. Heathcote, at first directed against the idle young man, 
are diverted into the right channel, he does not continue to 
interest us vividly; but this is no fault of hisown. Mr. Heath- 
cote’s sister, Hilda, the white-winged angel who redeems 
Bothwell Grahame, is a very nice young lady very nicely drawn; 
but she has no chance in the same book with Mrs. Wyllard 
and Lady Valeria, nor do we believe she would have been talked 
by the latter out of her common-sense belief that her lover 
meant what he said, and really preferred her to the wealthy 
widow with whom he had “broken.” Old love-letters would 
not have convinced a new love of so trusting and candid a 
kind as that with which Miss Braddon has endowed Hilda 
Heathcote. 


The tracing of the crime which forms the motive of the story 
is very clever indeed. That Julian Wyllard should send for 
the most famous “criminal” lawyer of the day to investigate 
on the spot the murder that has convulsed the whole neigh- 
bourhood, and of which his own wife’s cousin is suspected by 
the coroner, is a stroke at once so bold and cynical that it indi- 
cates the whole character of the man. In Mr. Distin we have 
a portrait to be recognised at a glance :—“ Dora had expected a 
foxy and unpleasant individual, with craft in every feature of his 
face. She was agreeably surprised on beholding a good-looking 
man, with aquiline nose, dark eyes, hair and whiskers inclining to 
grey; slim, well set-up, neat without being dapper or priggish—a 
man who might have been taken for an artist or an author, just as 
readily as for a lawyer versed in the dark ways of crime.” Very 
characteristic is Mr. Distin’s talk, too, as he discusses the beauties 
of Cornish nature, and the drawback of their not being available 
from Saturday to Monday. “‘I like my little London,’ says 
Distin coyly, almost as if he were talking of a fascinating 
woman, ‘there’s so much in it, and it’s such a devilish wicked 
place, to those who really know it.’’”’ The French retired 
detective, not the least like M. Lecog or Ponson du Terrail’s 
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people, and all the scenes through which Mr. Heathcote js 
led by his self-imposed mission, are cleverly described ; the 
convent at which the murdered girl was reared, the story of the 
first crime, the slow unravelling of the mystery of ‘ Monsieur 
Georges,” all these are in Miss Braddon’s best style. That the 
cynicism and hypocrisy of the criminal are too complete and 
successful for belief is, perhaps, true; but we come to know him 
only when he has hidden his secret for ten years, and the author 
is entitled to have him taken for granted at that time. 
The weak point of his conduct is his ever having allowed 
the girl whom he had reason to fear to leave London, 
where he might easily have disposed of her, for his 
own country and his own neighbourhood, where danger of 
detection lay, and he would inevitably be forced to make one 
compromising confidence at all events. However, if Léonie 
Lemarque had not been in the train that crossed the viaduet 
between Saltash and Bodmin Road on the evening when this 
story opens, Wyllaid’s Weird would never have been written. 

We now come tothe mistake of the book, and here we may 
surprise our readers and arouse their incredulity by saying that 
we believe it to be occasioned by a failure of courage on 
Miss Braddon’s part. There is a delicate touch of skill in her 
handling of Wyllard’s death; in the sudden yet deliberately. 
wrought catastrophe that precludes all discussion between the 
detected and denounced criminal and his wretched wife; the 
cynical hardihood of the man is carried out to the ideal point of 
consistency ; over the wife’s despair a veil is properly drawn. But 
the writer of this story must know very well that she had to deal 
with a situation that was completely, thoroughly tragical; that 
no such woman as she makes Dora Wyllard would “ some day” 
approach even in thought the possibility of marriage with Mr. 
Heathcote, once her betrothed lover, who had resigned his claim 
to her hand, at her own entreaty, because she found that she 
loved Julian Wyllard, and not Edward Heathcote, and who had 
afterwards hunted her husband down, and come to denounce him 
as a murderer on his death-bed. When Mr. Heathcote begins to 
investigate the mysterious crime, our sympathies are with him; 
the author has put him forward as a person to be admired and 
respected; as the plot thickens, and we find him pursuing his 
successful rival inthe murderer of Léonie Lemarque, his character 
suffers a violent change. What are we to think of the man who, 
when he is on the track of ‘‘ Monsieur Georges,” speaks thus to 
the loyal friend of Bohemia, who refuses to betray a former 
comrade :— 

“T want to stand face to face with that man and to say, ‘ You are 
the murderer of Maria Prévol and her lover. You are the murderer 
of the helpless girl-who went alone to England, having in her posses- 
sion certain papers which throw too strong a light upon your guilty 
past. You who have held your head erect before the world, and 
have passed for a man of honour and probity, you are the remorseless 
villain whose life stands twice forfeited to the law ..... ‘What 
would you gain by this ?’ asked Trottier, wondering at this new aspect 
of his English friend. ‘Revenge! There is enough of the old Adam 
left in the best of us to make revenge sweet. What must it be toa 
man who has lost the one delight that made life worth living ?’ ” 

After this, what becomes of the Heathcote previously drawn 
for us? It was a fine idea to make Mrs. Wyllard urge her 
former lover and true friend to devote himself to the investiga- 
tion which would clear her cousin, Bothwell Grahame, from an 
unjust suspicion, thus rendering hers the hand that put 
retribution in motion; but Miss Braddon had not the 
courage of the situation; she had created a real tragedy, and 
she recoiled before its fulness of doom. ‘She could not resist the 
temptation to get her people out of the dinpasse somehow; she 
yielded to the fatal temptation to “make things comfortable,” 
and so she has weakened one of her most powerful stories, and 
departed from some of her best-laid lines of character. 





THE FRENCH CAMPAIGN IN TONQUIN 
Tur victory which the Chinese recently won in Tonguir, 
although it has been followed by what promises to be a pacific 
solution of the difficulty, at least for the time, will revive curiosity 
as to the earlier stages of a war which the French bulletins 
throughout represented to be one of unqualified and easily ob- 
tained success. As there is no denying the completeness of the 
French reverse now, people will be a little inquisitive to ascertain 
whether the earlier successes were as decided as they were repre- 
sented to be; and those who were sceptical at the time will feel 
their doubts revive with increased force. ‘To these, and all who 





* France and Tongking; a Navrative of the Campaign of 1884, and the Occupa- 
tion of Further India. By James George Scott (‘‘Shway Yoe’’). With Maps 


and Plans, London: T, Fisher Unwin. 1885. 
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wish to study a separate chapter in the history of Asiatic 
Empire, Mr. Scott’s very graphic and exceedingly interesting 
pages must be welcome, for he records events of which he 
was probably the only impartial witness; and he tells his 
story with an admirable directness which attracts the attention, 
and secures the confidence of the reader. Mr. Scott,—he is 
better known by his pseudonym of “ Shway Yoe,”—commences 
with a geographical and historical summary of Tonquin; and 
he follows this up with a sketch of the earlier French operations 
on the Songcoi, from the successes of Garnier to the death of 
Captain Henri Riviére on May 19th, 1883, in a reconnaissance 
against the position of the Black-Flags under their brave leader, 
Liu Jung-Fu, who proved himself on this and other occasions, 
as the readers of this work will perceive, a capable and valiant 
commander. Mr. Scott gives a very clear account of the opera- 
tions carried on against the strong post established by Liu on the 
Sontay road, where, by a.strange fatality, there perished, at the 
interval of ten years, the two gallant French officers, Francis 
Garnier and Henri Rivitre.. The best way to notice this volume 
is to quote some of the passages referring to the events which 
attracted most notice in Europe, and the first of these was the 
attack on Sontay in December, 1883. The attack was made both 
by river and on land; and there is no doubt that the French owed 
their success, here as elsewhere, to their gunboats. The following 
is the very graphic description which Mr. Scott gives of the 
fight :— 

“Then, when in the early afternoon all was ready, the Frenchmen 
were suddenly called npon to defend themselves. A strong body of 
what were said to be Yunnanese troops marched out from the eastern 
gate, hiding their banners, and skilfully availing themselves of what 
cover there was to advance unperceived. The turning movement was 
brilliantly conceived. The Chinamen got between the Frenchmen and 
the fleet, which would thus have been afraid to fire. They took the 
French on the left flank, with the Phuc-sa works on their front and the 
river close behind them. If they had broken the left wing, Courbet’s 
troops must have been driven pell-mell upon one another in a narrow 
funnel, exposed all the time to a withering fire from the earthworks. 
For a time there was actual panic on the French side. There were some 
officers who did not scruple to say afterwards that they thought all was 
lost. The Annamese coolies and the native servants certainly thought 
so, and ran off in a body. Some of them appearing in Hanoi next day 
reported a defeat, and the sentinels in various parts of the city were 
actually stoned. But thorgh it was a bad ‘ifteen minutes, Admiral 
Courbet was equal to the occasion. He hurried all the guns he could 
down to his left. He risked the chance of being cut in half by a sally 
from the earthworks. The Chinamen came on to within three hundred 
yards, and then, scared by the bursting shells and the shrieking of the 
volleys of bullets poured into them, they faltered and broke. When 
once they got clear of the French line, the fire from the French 
flees completed the disorder, and they dispersed and fled in all 
directions over the country. But the nerve of the attackers was 
shaken for the moment, and it was four o’clock in the afternoon 
before the order for assault was given. Then it was unequally 
executed. A company of Turcos, heedless alike of the threats and 
prayers and orders of their officers, rushed madly on the works, 
brandishing their rifles over their heads. The Black-Flags, from be- 
hind the dense covert of bamboos that masked the whole face of the 
embankment, poured in a deadly fire, which laid more than half of 
them low, and sent the rest back in wild disorder. Elsewhere the 
Marine Infantry, the Colonial troops, and the native auxiliaries 
advanced in more cautious fashion, availing themselves of whatever 
cover they could find, and firing volleys before every rush forward ; 
and the Forcign Legion showed equal gallantry. But notwith- 
standing the murderous fire of cannon and small-arms, against which 
the Black-Flags had nothing but rifle-fire to oppose, they stuck to 
their works. An officer who was wounded before Metz in 1870 de- 
clared that neither at Gravelotte nor at Buzenval had he ever been 
exposed to a hotter fire. When finally the French reached the slope, 
there was a desperate hand-to-hand struggle, which lasted twenty 
minutes. Lieutenant Jehenne, an old Cheltenham boy, received five 
shots—one through his body—almost simultaneously, and was left 
for dead, but miraculously recovered to worthily receive the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour at the age of twenty. Liu Jung-Fu’s second- 
In-command was shot through the throat, and crushed his enemy’s 
skull with the butt of his gun as he fell. But discipline prevailed, 
and the French took the works at a little after five.” 


Even then the struggle was not over, as Liu made a desperate 
effort to retrieve the fortunes of the day :— 


“At one o’clock in the morning, when there were still some 
warriors recounting their doughty deeds by the light of a candle 
stuck on a claret case, the storm broke out again. The Hakki chief- 
tain had offered two hundred thousand dollars to the man who would 
retake the lines, and a Kwangsi colonel had sworn to doit. With 
scarcely a warning a shower of fire-rockets fell on the embankments, 
Setting alight many of the thatched huts which had served as 
barracks to the Chinamen, and in which at the moment the French 
troops were sleeping. For four hours long the combat raged as 
desperately asin the morning. The rattle of the volleys from both 
Sides was incessant, for the Chinamen had already learnt the French 
trick of firing only by word of command. Both sides fired at the 
flash of the enemy’s guns. Some scores of Chinamen came up to the 
very foot of the works with nothing but cleavers in their hands, to cut 
down the bamboos, The Turcos were seized with a panic and took 





to their heels; and if their place had not rapidly been taken by a 
company of colonial troops, that part of the works, and, therefore, 
probably, the whole, would have been captured. As it was, twenty 
Turcos and five men of the Marine Infantry were carried off prisoners 
and, of course, decapitated. The two senior officers of a field battery 
were shot dead, and the young sub-lieutenant begged a lieutenant of 
the native troops to tell him what to do. ‘Serve the guns till you 
are shot yourself,’ was the grim reply. Incidents such as these show 
how nearly victorious the Chinamen were. But just when the 
Frenchmen were beginning to despair, worn out with the fatigue 
which French troops cannot stand, the Black-Flags’ trumpeter sounded 
the ‘Cease fire ”—identical with the French call—and the Chinamen 
drew off through the rice-fields to the second line, unmolested by the 
French, who were only too thankful to see them go.” 

Those who peruse this description of the fighting at Sontay 
will be able to imagine for themselves what must have been the 
resistance the other day at Langson. Its significance is greatly 
increased by the fact that the Chinese were destitute of artillery, 
and that they rarely exceeded the French forces in number. 
Three months after the capture of Sontay the French marched 
upon Bacninh, where it was believed that the Chinese had made 
systematic preparations to defend a strong position. The 
French forces numbered 12,000 men, and making a toilsome 
march across country, succeeded in outflanking the long line 
of fortified posts which the Chinese had constructed on the 
main or Royal road between Hanoi and Bacninh. That road is 
compared by our author to “a very inferior cart-road to a 
country farmhouse in England ;” and as this was the principal 
route, the difficulties presented by the adjoining country may be 
inferred. The Chinese regarded it as quite impassable, and 
neglected, accordingly, to take any precautions in that direction, 
They paid the penalty of their over-confidence, as the French 
commanders, making a road across the rice-fields, arrived in 
front of Bacninh with little loss. To those who knew how con- 
fident the Chinese were in their capacity to hold Bacninh, its 
capture caused so much surprise that the only explanation 
seemed to be in accusing their commanders of treachery. We 
have now the simple explanation, from an eye-witness, that 
Generals Millot and Négrier turned the Chinese lines of defence 
by their arduous march across country. There was very little 
fighting, and such as it was Mr. Scott describes in the following 
sentences :— 

“ The Chinamen did not delay to show that they were there. In 
front of each redoubt, if redoubts they could be called when they had 
no guns, were placed two light-blue flags side by side. Beyond these 
two red ones, and then a large assortment of all colours and pat- 
terns along the works, and at intervals on the ridge. Three of the 
positions were really nothing more than breastworks for riflemen, 
denticulated and built of heavy sods of turf. The other, on an isolated 
hill to the right, was cased-in with bamboos and covered over. About 
a thousand men came out of the village to the left, and, displaying a 
large number of white flags, took up position at the base of the 
hill on the farther side of the swamp; but the majority shortly 
afterwards retired. ..... Meanwhile, the Chinamen were calmly 
seated on the top of their works or on the hill-side, looking 
on as if they were disinterested spectators; and the sight must 
have been a fine one as the three thousand French troops de- 
ployed for the attack, with the balloon towering high overhead. 
Presently a shell burst over the troops with the white flags, and on 
the instant at least three-quarters of them took to their heels. 
Twenty-five remained with four flags, and commenced rifle-fire at an 
impossible distance, but shortly afterwards retreated up the hill-side, 
leaving one man behind. He stayed for some time firing vigorously 
at a distance of fifteen hundred yards, with his sights probably at a 
hundred. Four shells were devoted to him, the Jast bursting on the hil} 
abont thirty yards behind him. Then his nerve failed, he seized his two 
flags, and rushed-off with even greater zeal than his comrades had pre- 
viously displayed...... There was a good deal of ‘sniping’ at 
stragglers on the way, some of them Chinamen, a good many simple 
villagers, victims of the urfdiscriminating Turco...... The scheme 
of cutting-off the Chinese retreat was an utter failure. Not only did 
the Chinamen get away, but most of what was valuable was got 
away from Bacninh too.” 


Perhaps the most important chapter in the whole book is that 
describing what has been called the Bac-Le incident, which arose 
out of the Fournier Convention. In his narrative, which is con- 
firmed by what was already known from the best-informed 
sources both French and Chinese, the fact is placed beyond dis- 
pute that there was no ambuscade, and that the collision was 
due entirely to the indiscretion and pig-headedness of the 
French commander, Colonel Dugenne, and the indiscipline of 
the French troops. Had M. Ferry shown a little consideration 
last June, and paid more heed to the representations of the 
Chinese Ministers, there would have been no useless prolonga- 
tion of this struggle, and the Treaty of Tientsin would never 
have been disturbed. We will conclude our notice with Mr. 
Scott’s account of this important event, merely adding that all 
he writes on the subject of the Chinese capacity as soldiers, 
fully corroborates the views of those who declared that they 
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only required experience and good leading to become formidable, 
and that France was heedlessly raising difliculties for herself, 
which she would fail to overcome :— 

“‘The troops had been ten days out. Suddenly they came upon 
the Chinese camp, pitched right across the road. Colonel Dugenne 
immediately called upon them to surrender or fall back on the 
Chinese frontier. Three mandarins came in to say that they were 
posted there by superior orders to await the evacuation of the pro- 
vinces, and that no movement could be made without instructions 
from the Chinese General at Langson. A message was sent to that 
town, and the three Chinese officials were detained as hostages. 
Parties of the French troops were sent out to occupy the surrounding 
hills, and came upon the Chinese outposts. The Zephyrs (convicts), 
without more ado or parley, fired straight into them, and the fire was 
returned. Two of the three hostage mandarins, hearing the firing, 
tried to rejoin their troops, either in terror or to stop the combat. 
They were immediately shot down. The third, who had made no 
move whatever, was pistolled—whether by regular order or not does 
not appear. No connected account of the fight, in fact, is to be 
obtained. ..... It was only the desperate gallantry of the 
forty or fifty chasseurs d’ Afrique that saved the whole column from 
annihilation.” 


MR. ESCOTT’S “ ENGLAND.”* 

Tis is an age of analysis, and particularly of that kind of 
analysis which is, perhaps, more appropriately termed a sum- 
mary or epitome. What Mr. Green did for the England of 
the past, Mr. Escott has done for the England of to-day. 
The book is a summary, a series of photographs or illustra- 
tions of the work done and the life led by the various sections 
of the population of England at the present day. It is the 
counterfeit presentment of the English people in its many 
manifestations. The summary is presented with considerable 
attention to literary form, and occasionally considerable success 
in literary style. There is enough of an epigrammatic style 
of writing to enliven the discourse; but its epigrams are not 
too obtrusive or too pointed. There is no great pretence 
to originality in view, or great philosophic or historical 
insight. The work is a fairly impartial sketch of the more 
striking features of English life—political, commercial, social, 
literary—not without the expression, or at least the implication, 
of the writer’s opinions on certain points, but without giving 
more prominence than was more or less unavoidable to his 
individual views. The kind of book it is, may best be judged 
from the table of contents. There are descriptive chapters on 
“The English Village,” “Towns of Business,” “Towns of 
Pleasure,” “ Estate Management,” “Commercial and Financial 
Administration,” “The Working Classes,” “ Criminal England,” 
“‘ Educational England,” “Official England,” ‘“ Religious 
England,” “Professional England,” and so forth. There 
are discussions on “The Workhouse Test,” “Co-operative 
Stores,” “The House of Lords,” “'The State of the Navy,” 
*‘The Doctrine of Evolution,’ “Th Morals of the Stage,” and 
most other topics of general inter Tn fact, Mr. Escott has 
taken for his province whatever men say, think, or do in England 
at the present day. In dealing with such a wide range of 
topics, there is necessarily much on matters of opinion with 
which disagreement will be felt. In regard to matters of fact, 
remarkable accuracy is shown. We have not been able to detect 
any errors of greater importance than the statement that for 
the hearing of civil cases the Judges always sit in black, whereas 
they sometimes sit in purple, and on certain high days or holy 
days may even be seen in scarlet. 

In a matter, perhaps, rather of opinion than of fact—namely, 
the relative antiquity and stability of the business men of Liver- 
pool and of Manchester—Mr. Escott seems to have wrongly 
imputed the greater antiquity and stability to Manchester. 
While the clans of the Earles and the Rathbones for the third or 
fourth generation are still so prominent in business in Liverpool, 
no superiority in this respect can be assigned to Manchester. In 
fact, the permanence of the shipowner and the merchant would 
appear to be greater than that of the manufacturer and ware- 
houseman. Moreover, the physical and social surroundings of 
Liverpool are more attractive than those of Manchester, 
owing to the comparative absence of smoke, and the presence of 
the sea. The fact that Lord Sefton’s seat is still within easy 
walking distance of the Liverpool Exchange is an emphatic 
testimony to the greater amenity of life in Liverpool. Had it 
been within the same distance of Manchester, he would long 
ago have been smoked and bought-out. Notwithstanding this 
difference of opinion, we are inclined to regard as the best, the 


which depict the life of the various centres of industry. The pro. 
minent features of the life of places such as Manchester, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, Birmingham, Newcastle, with their essential distine. 
tions, are faithfully and pithily depicted. Nowhere could a 
better idea be gained of the external aspect of our great towns, 
and the internal workings of their industries, than from My. 
Escott’s sketches. They are instantaneous photographs, and will 
be invaluable for the “ third chapters ” of our future Macaulays, 
But perhaps the most striking descriptive chapter in the book 
is that of the administration of the estates of great landlords, 
of whom the Dukes of Westminster, Northumberland, Cleve. 
land, and Devonshire are selected as typical. They are a 
startling reminder of the immense concentration of wealth, and 
especially of land, in a few hands; of the immense and more 
than monarchical power over the lives and fortunes of others 
vested in these great proprietors; and of the ‘ bureau. 
cratic organisation’ which is necessary for the management 
of these kingdoms, which are more extensive and far better ad- 
ministered than those of the reigning houses of the mediatised 
German princelets. Mr. Escott strikes us throughout as 
better in description than discussion. The descriptions of 
the organisation of the Government offices and Scotland Yard 
are as admirable as those of the organisation of commercial 
undertakings or rural estates. For the first time, we believe, 
the general public is let into the secrets of the Circumlo- 
cution Office. The revelation shows how impossible it is to 
avoid the circumlocution, and how it comes about that what- 
ever Government may be in power, subordinate and _ per. 
manent officials really determine the rate at which official 
actions shall be done. Mr. Escott defends, by the way, the 
system of nominations to the Foreign Office, chiefly on the 
ground that the nominees belong to families who have friends 
and relations in every capital in Europe, and are, therefore, best 
able to gauge the opinions of foreign nations. But this is te 
defend an antiquated institution on exploded grounds. The 
opinion of nations is not now, if indeed it ever was, to be gathered 
in drawing-rooms, and picked-up from feminine lips at dinner. 
parties. The newspapers and the deliberative assemblies are open 
to all. Aristocratic acquaintances are apt to delude, rather than 
inform. Aristocratic intelligence, and aristocratic want of intel- 
ligence, are more likely to mislead nations than to lead them. 
There is not only no reason for retaining, but every reason 
against retaining, the close parish of the Foreign Office as an 
asylum for our gilded youth. Those of the gilded youth who 
have the brains to get in under a system of competition, have 
in any case a start of their competitors from less gilded circles 
in the mere fact that their purses can procure them the best 
teaching and superior opportunities for acquiring the essential 
qualification of skill in foreign tongues. Born ability, improved 
by strenuous exertion during the period of education, is more 
valuable to nations than any number of fashionable and gener- 
ally reactionary acquaintances. 


Oddly enough, seeing that Mr. Escott is himself a journalist, 
among all the descriptions of administrative organisation there 
is none of the organisation of a great journal. Yet the organ- 
isation of the Times und the Daily News, or the Manchester 
Guardian, or any of the great newspapers, is no less typical and 
no less marvellous, and little less of a mystery to the public in 
general, than the organisation of a factory or a banking-house. 
The chapters on “ Literature” and “ Philosophy,” too, are inferior 
in calibre to the rest of the book. They seem rather added because 
chapters on literature and philosophy are now considered a neces- 
sary adjunct to a political history, than because they are essential 
parts of the plan of the book or because they deal with matters in 
which the author is interested. To place Darwin, for instance, ina 
secondary place to Herbert Spencer as regards influence on philo- 
sophy is like placing Aaron before Moses. The Origin of Species 
and The Descent of Man, and not the First Principles, are the 
books which have stamped the thonght of the epoch with their 
distinctive characters. Again,in regard to his judgment on the 
social characteristics of the age, we cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Escott is superficial, and repeats the ordinary 
formulas without penetrating beneath the surface. To hear 
him talk of oar Gallicised morals and modes of life, one might 
as well be reading the complaints in Shakespeare or Miss Edge- 
worth’s novels of the fashionable libertines who had learnt 
fencing in France or Italy, or had made the grand tour. There 





most novel, and most interesting parts of the book, the chapters 





* England: Its People, Po’icy, and Pursuits. By T. H. 8. Escott. London: 
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will always be a certain number of weak-minded “ varieties,” 
especially female ones, who think it fine to ape the morals and the 
tongue of France. There will always be others who sigh for the 
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good old simple fashions of our eountry ancestors. Butin allages 
we find that the apers of foreign manners have small influence, 
and that our good old ancestors were no better than they should 
be. The bulk even of “Society” is happily not affected by a 
few fashionable divorces, or by all the innuendoes of the adapted 
French play or the Society journals. We are not worse, and in 
most respects we are better, than the generations that preceded 
us. The judgment of the laudator temporis acti is as wrong 
and as superficial as it always has been. Mr. Escott delivers 
one social judgment, however, of great acumen, and which 
really seems to penetrate to the rationale of the thing to be 
explained. The problem is,—Why are painters, and doctors, 
and solicitors inferior, on the whole, in social estimation, to 
the author, the barrister, and the Civil servant; why 
are stock-brokers, and perhaps manufacturers, in the same 
way less regarded than the merchant or the banker ? In the last 
case the answer is perhaps more or less on the surface, because 
as a matter of experience, the one is more stable in position than 
the other. Fortunes are made more slowly perhaps by the 
merchant; but they are on surer foundations when made, and 
the “ house” once founded endures longer. The answer to the 
other problem is less easy ; but Mr. Escott seems to hit on it 
when he says :— 

“Tt is to be found in the fact that each of them [the artist, doctor, 
and solicitor] is in the habit of receiving money payments direct 
from those with whom they consort nominally on a footing of social 
equality. All professional men make their living out of the public in 
some shape or other. The only thirg is that some of them receive 
the money out of the public through an agent or middle-man, and 
that others do not. A barrister has no immediate pecuniary 
dealings with his client. An author has no immediate pecuniary 
dealings with those who read his books or articles. A beneficed 
clergyman is independent of his congregation for his income. 
Artists, solicitors, surgeons, dentists, physicians are paid by fee, or 
they send in their account and receive—or at least look for—a 
cheque in settlement. But this is exactly what a tailor, a wine mer- 
chant, a butcher, a grocer, or any other retail trader does. Thus we 
arrive at the conclusion that whatever the social disadvantage at 
which artists and the rest may find themselves, it arises from precisely 
the same cause as that which exists in the case of persons who 
derive their incomes from occupations which can in no sense be 
called either liberal or learned.” 





THE SHADOW OF A CRIME.* 
Mr. Hatt Carve is known to the reading public principally as 
the author of an interesting volume of recollections of the last 
days of Mr. D. G. Rossetti, which, though marred here and there 
by the fashionable euphuism, was characterised by both good 
feeling and appreciation for genius. This novel or romance—we 
hardly know which to call it—seems to be his first experiment in 
fiction; but we infer from a sentence in the Preface that it is not 
to be the last, and that Mr. Caine intends to enrol himself in 
the ranks of contemporary novelists. From this work alone it 
is by no means easy to estimate his chances of success. We 
should say that he has invention, which is just at present by no 
means abundant; and a little awkardness in the management of a 
rather cumbrous plot may be the natural result of inexperience ; 
but the most serious defect of The Shadow of a Crime is a lack of 
that imaginative grasp of situation which is necessary to inspire 
vivid interest in a story of action. There is much in the book 
that we feel ought to be exciting, but somehow we are not 
excited. When the hero is in. the most perilous circumstances, 
we are not moved by bis peril as we certainly ought to be 
moved; and at no time are we so possessed by the story as to 
feel any difficulty in laying it aside and dismissing it from our 
minds. The crime—a murder—which casts its shadow over 
the life of Ralph Ray, is recorded at the beginning of the first 
volume, and only when we are well on into the third do we dis- 
cover the real perpetrator; but in the meantime our curiosity, 
languid at first, has all but died out, and the revelation 
falls entirely flat. We think the reason of this curious and 
disappointing experience is found in the fact that while 
Mr. Caine can conceive an isolated character with sufficient 
vividness to enable us to realise it, his imagination fails 
him at the very moment when he needs it most,—that 


‘is, when his various personages are brought into dramatic 


relations with each other by the action of the story. 
Thackeray, in his half-mocking, self-depreciatory sort of 
way, used to speak of his imaginary men and women as 
“ puppets,” and of himself as the puller of the strings whick set 
them in motion; though as a matter of fact his readers find 
Becky Sharpe and Colonel Newcome much more living and real 
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than the majority of their acquaintances. Mr. Caine, on the 
contrary, speaks of his men and women as companions; but 
they really give us the impression of being puppets, because 
their actions are so obviously arrangements,—not inevitable 
results of the pressure of circumstance upon character. Had 
we space, we could mention a dozen instances in which important 
consequences are made to hang upon actions which have, as it 
were, no root in the nature of things—which impress us as string- 
pulling, and, therefore, do not in any efficient way impress us 
atall. Mr. Caine’s method seems to be to get hold of what 
seems to him a good artistic motive, and then work up to it,— 
and we do not know that there is any valid objection to the 
method if the working-up be not too apparent; but in The 
Shadow of a Crime it certainly is so, and therefore we miss the 
sense of imaginative reality and coherence, and the kind of 
pleasure which is derived from it. 

This defect is common enough,—so common that it would not 
be worth dwelling upon if it did not do much to spoil a story 
which might have been made not only effective, but really im- 
pressive. The scene is laid among the Cumberland fells, and 
the time is that immediately succeeding the Restoration. Mr. 
Caine’s topographical knowledge strikes us as being very 
thorough, with that kind of thoroughness which comes of inti- 
mate acquaintanceship and not of mere cramming; and, for- 
tunately for his readers, he makes his knowledge manifest, not 
by set descriptions—in which even a writer like Mr. Black cannot 
always interest us—but by a multitude of little touches which 
gradually familiarise us with the landscape, until at last it 
acquires quite a homely realisableness. If, as we are Jed to 
infer from a sentence in the Preface, Cumberland is Mr. Caine’s 
native county,or at any rate the county in which he spent his 
early years, he has had everything in his favour; but it would 
be unfair not to credit him with the keen observation and the 
literary facility without which his knowledge would have had 
no value for any one but himself. Perhaps, however, the best 
evidence of this intimacy of acquaintanceship is the happy 
harmony between the landscape and the figures who move in 
front of it. They seem to belong to each other, or, as the collo- 
quial pkrase puts it, to be “all of a piece.” The heroine— 
whose Christian name, Rotha, quite impossible in the seven- 
teenth century, is one of Mr. Caine’s most daring anachronisms 
—is, we think, a little deficient in rusticity; but the two Rays, 
who are not unlike the brothers Bede, may well claim to be 
“native and to the manner born;” while in his treatment of 
the subordinate personages Mr. Caine shows something of that 
aptitude which George Eliot possessed in such large measure 
for indicating with a few broad strokes both personal and local 
characteristics. Concerning the rendering of the dialect in The 
Shadow of a Crime, we are not in a position to speak 
with authority ; but knowledge of the speech of the district 
is not necessary to enable us to see that it is artistic 
dialect,—that is, its general character is sufficiently indicated 
without that pedantry of reproduction which is very naturally 
a terror to the ordinary non-Cumbrian reader. One artistic 
mistake—and it is rather a serious one—Mr. Caine certainly 
does inake,—the mistake of allowing his seventeenth-century 
dalesmen, in their more excited moments, to forget their dialect 
altogether, and to utter their sentiments in literary English of 
the kind used by the author and his brother-novelists in the 
present year of grace. This, of course, is a minor example of 
the imaginative stopping-short which, as we have already said, 
is the principal defect of The Shadow of a Crime; but it does 
more to destroy imaginative realisation than could be done by 
many a bigger blunder. 

We cannot imagine what Mr. Caine means when he says in 
the first sentence of his preface that “the central incident in 
this novel is that most extraordinary of all punishments known 
to English criminal law, the peine forte et dure.” It would be 
‘as reasonable to say that the central incident in Adam Bede 
is the marriage of Adam to Hetty Sorrel, a marriage which 
is contemplated, talked about, and arranged for, but which 
never takes place. Readers of morbid tastes who luxuriate in 
details of strange tortures may be warned away from Mr. 
Caine’s novel, in which they will find nothing to suit them. 
The noble-hearted Ralph Ray, when charged with treason, 
does, indeed, refuse to plead, in order to save himself from the 
attainder which would rob his mother and brother of their little 
inheritance ; and by his refusal he, of course, renders himself 
liable to the terrible punishment; but he is never even con- 
demned to it, and it is difficult to see how an unrealised possi- 
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bility can be described as an incident. Howsoeyer it may be 
described, it need hardly be said that we are glad to be relieved 
from so gruesome a subject of contemplation ; and Mr. Caine 
rightly feels that he has done enough to give captivating im- 
pressiveness to Ralph Ray’s act of splendid self-sacrifice. 
Willy Ray, the younger brother, is a very beautiful 
figure, and Rotha, the heroine, is a sweet and winning 
piece of portraiture. Mr. Caine shows his strength most 
plainly in isolated passages, some of which are exquisite 
cabinet- pictures of the domesticities of rural Cumbrian 
life. There is one passage, too long to quote, describing 
the graceful symbolic act by which Rotha signifies her accept- 
ance of Willy Ray’s offered love, which seems to us specially 
rich in sympathetic insight,—insight which testifies to Mr. 
Caine’s possession of a really penetrative imagination. The 
character of poor Sim, whose natural timidity has developed 
into something approaching imbecility under the blighting sus- 
picion which has fallen upon him, is admirably conceived ; and 
the consistency with which it is worked-out strengthens the im- 
pression that Mr. Caine’s frequent indecisiveness of presentation 
is largely due to his having handicapped himself by choosing a 
too elaborate plot, and by laying his story in what is evidently 
to him an unfamiliar period. In spite of the large deductions 
we have been compelled to make, The Shadow of a Crime is, as 
a whole, a book of good promise, and, in parts, of good perform- 
ance also. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


— <> = 


The Church Quarterly, April. (Spottiswoode.)—The most im- 
portant article in this number is that which treats of the ‘‘ Textual 
Development of the Greek Liturgies.” The main contention of the 
writer is that “‘an examination of the MS. text [of the Liturgies] 
proves that neither doctrine, nor discipline, nor ritual has remained 
unchanged, and that, in these respects, as far as the Altar Service is 
concerned, the Holy Eastern has altered as much as the Holy Roman 
Church.” One portion of the Liturgy of Constantinople exhibits in 
a MS. of the sixteenth century nineteen ceremonial acts of one kind 
or another. In a MS. of the eleventh century seven of these are 
absent, and in one of the eighth seven more. In other words, jive 
had been developed into nineteen. Bishop Temple’s Bampton 
Lectures are discussed and commented on in an appreciative article, 
which heartily welcomes this valuable addition to the literature of 
Christian apologetics. An interesting paper bestows the due meed of 
praise on Edward Coleridge, to whose continuing energy, coupled with 
a certain quality of courage in asking (called os in good Latin, and 
face in slang English), missionary enterprise in England owes so much. 
We cannot assent so unreservedly to the commendations bestowed on 
the episcopal régime of Bishop Wordsworth. Of his piety, learning, 
and disinterestedness, indeed, too much cannot be said; but he was 
surely wanting in tact and knowledge of men. There is a smart 
attack on the Nonconformists in “ Dissenting Trust-Deeds, Creeds, 
and State Control.” The writer goes a long way towards making 
out his point. The articles and creeds, interpreted as they are 
through many modifying influences, are a much milder bondage than 
the declaration of belief which an astute lawyer has drawn up for 
the very purpose of making it as stringent as possible. Modern trust- 
deeds, it is to be hoped, are less of a bondage. Cannot the old ones 
be revised by common cousent? The other articles are “ Literary 
History of England,” a somewhat late review of Mrs. Oliphant’s work; 
“Gascoigne’s Theological Dictionary,” “ The Failure of Vaticanism,” 
and a rejoinder in a controversy which the Review has been carrying 
on about the Athanasian Creed. 


Natural History Sketches among the Carnivora. By Arthur Nicols. 
(L. Upeott Gill.) —Mr. Nicols gives us here a really delightful volume. 
He has made acquaintance with the subjects of his chapters in other 
places besides the study and the museum, and writes out of a full 
knowledge,—writes, too, in a very pleasant and agreeable fashion. 
His first chapter is given to lions and tigers, and the larger felide. 
It is interesting to know that the wild boar will generally master a 
tiger. In America the tiger's first cousin, the jaguar, finds his match 
in a jackass. The second chapter is given to the smaller cats. We 
are sorry to see that Mr. Nicols has a mean opinion of the domestic 
cat, and even indulges in an unmistakeable sneer at the Spectator for 
its credulity about this animal. We sorrowfully acknowledge that 
the cat has not made that progress which a long companionship with 
man should have brought about. Still, there are individuals of the 
species who seem to rise to no small moral and mental height, 
and who ought to be sufficient to repel the reproach that the animal 
is a disguised but irreclaimable savage. It is doubtless signifi- 
cant that its physical form does not seem susceptible of any 
material modification under the hand of man, which, on the other 








hand, works wonders with the dog. We note some remarkably 
interesting experiments on the cat’s sense of smell. Mr. Nicols seems 
to prove conclusively that it is very weak; its hearing, on the con. 
trary, is remarkably acute. By far the greatest portion of the book ig 
very properly given to the dog, an animal so fitted to the companion. 
ship of man that even the wild-dog soon learns to be on amicable 
terms with him, whereas the wild-cat is quite untameable. The 
stories of dogs are very curious and interesting; notably those 
which bear on the animal’s wonderful power of tracking hig 
master by the scent—(but is it by the scent?). Dogs, we 
are told, recognise friends by meeting the scent in the air, 
just as we recognise them by seeing them. Mr. Nicols gives some 
striking instances of this power from his own experience. One of hig 
own dogs always knows when a sister, the only other of the family 
with whom he is on really affectionate terms, has entered his study 
during his absence. But nothing in the book is more curious than 
the narrative of ‘ Dash,’ a dog which belonged to Mr. Nicols’s father, a 
clergyman, which had a perfect passion for attending funerals. He 
would pay visits to the village carpenter, who was also the under- 
taker ; these visits were commonly very brief; but if he saw that a 
coffin was in hand, he remained watching the work with much satis- 
faction. When the bell began to toll, he was in a state of great 
delight, capering and barking, but as soon as he was outside the 
parsonage gate “his manner changed to that of solemn decorum, 
maintained until the termination of the proceedings.” We must not 
forget to say a word about the excellent illustrations. Mr. J. T, 
Nettleship’s lioness is particularly good. 

The Old Corner House. By “L. H.”’ 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—The incidents and characters of this novel have 
already seen much service. We are well acquainted with the selfish 
father, the heartless beauty, and her plainer but more praiseworthy 
sister ; and we do not lose all hope, when the beauty seems to win 
the heart which rightfully belonged to another, that things will come 
right in the end. And then comes in the well-known incident of the 
railway-train doing the work of Nemesis. We should say that in. 
genuity of plot is not the strong point of this tale. Nevertheless, it 
has merits. Its tone is all that could be desired, and its descriptions 
are occasionally powerful, as, for instance, that of Arthur Haslit’s 
illness in Paris. 

Democracy in the Old World and the New. By the author of “ The 
Suez Canal, the Eastern Question, and Abyssinia,” &c. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—In dealing with a subject such as that indicated in 
the above title, it is necessary that an author should especially possess 
a lucid style and be capable of setting-forth his ideas in argumenta- 
tive sequence. Our present author certainly has not these qualities. 
His sentences are too involved, and it is difficult at times to see clearly 
the relation of one paragraph to another. Tuke the following, the 
structure of which, also, is not correct :—‘‘ The present writer 
has long felt that writings and speeches and talk generally having to 
do with Socialism were apt to be very inaccurate, and, in proportion 
to the degree in which they were £0, confused, and, so far as they 
were not as a consequence inconclusive, to be misleading.” ‘“ Pro- 
perty or money, which is one form of property in civilised countries, 
represent most things, and is represented by them, and moral con- 
siderations not less than material well-being depend on property and 
money to an extent not easily to be estimated.” The book deals 
largely with the relation of Socialism to Democracy, and the most 
noteworthy question it propounds is ‘‘ How far Democracy can afford 
safeguards against the mischiefs to be apprehended from the develop- 
ment of Socialism?’ To this the author finds his answer in the 
benefits to be derived from “ the prevailing influence of a sound educa- 
tion.’ We can hardly say that he has put forth any very original 
ideas upon a question which at the present time, and for some time to 
come, is likely to be of the greatest significance to all classes. 
The work is, however, worth reading, because it cites opinions 
which have been expressed and collects important facts, all having @ 
decided bearing upon the subject in hand. 


The Doom of Daslandour : a Chronicle of Two Races. By Mrs. Corn- 
wallis West. 3 vols. (Wyman and Sons.) —We do not know whether the 
authoress considers that as she has designated her work a chronicle 
and not a novel, she is thereby exempt from adhering to those 
numerous but, nevertheless, well-defined rules which are the guide of 
a true novelist. She has, however, attempted to depict character, 
and has not wholly ignored a plot; and we may presume that it is on 
these two poinis that she relies for engaging the interest of her readers. 
But the style and clamsy construction seem to us to preclude the possi- 
bility of anyone reading the book for its own sake. Its lessons are 
moral enough, but they are set forth rather in chapters of sermons 
than in the words and actions of the characters. Moreover, there is 
a considerable amount of useless padding. The work is dedicated by 
Mrs. Cornwallis West to the Duchess of Bedford, and its word-matter, 
abounding in quotations from Italian, French, and other remote 
sources, seems rather to be intended for the commendation of its noble 
patroness than for that of the general reader. The Doom of Das 
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landour is a proof of the authoresgs’s extensive reading, but little else. 
We do not care to be exacting ; but from such a writer we may fairly 
ask whether the word “ dormicile” (Vol. I., p. 65), or the clause “ if 
him it were in the body ’’ (Vol. II., p. 44), is good English ? 

A Good Hater. By Frederic R. Boyle. 3vols. (Bentley and Son.) 
—We are introduced in the first scene to a family in Eaton Square, 
consisting of a mother, a son, and a daughter; in the second, to 
“Battery X3, R.A.,”’ encamped on a snowy plain in Afghanistan ; and 
in the third, to a certain house called Scarsholme, inhabited by the 
mother of one of the officers of the battery aforesaid and by his cousin 
and betrothed wife, Grace Palliser. These are the chief actors in the 
somewhat complicated drama which Mr. Boyle contrives under this 
title of A Good Hater, though there is a certain Lord Dunscombe 
who also plays a prominent part in it, and a Mr. Beavor, a strange 
sort of mixture of “Pelham ’”’ and ‘“ Monte Christo,” and as we can- 
not help thinking, not at all a happy effort of Mr. Boyle’s imagina- 
tion. The story is ingeniously complicated. It would not be fair, 
and it would certainly be difficult, to give anything like an outline of 
it. We will be content with saying that it does not suffer the reader’s 
attention to flag, but keeps it up with more than one excellent sur- 
prise. We especially admire the way in which Mr. Boyle makes it 
bring him to a familiar scene which he has evidently a great pleasure in 
describing,—the land of Ashanti. This part of the book is un- 
doubtedly the best, as it is the most novel. There is more than 
ingenious plot and smart dialogue in A Good Hater. The characters 
of the two heroines are contrasted with great skill. Lord Dunscombe, 
too, is a particularly lifelike sketch. 

Scuoot Booxs.—In German we havea new German Grammar. By 
Clemens Schlomka, M.A. (Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow.)—Mr. 
Schlomka claims to have introduced some new features. An early 
chapter on the interchange of sounds between English and German 
is certainly a thing to be commended. The volume has a more 
attractive appearance than publishers commonly see fit to give 
to grammars.—We have two German readers from America, 
A Reader of German Literature, by W. H. Rosenstengel (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London), and Colloquial Evercises 
and Select German Reader, by Wm. Deutsch (Ginn and Heath, Boston, 
U.S.). Of English “ Readers,” there is, of course, an unintermittent 
supply.— We have also received The Leading Questions in German 
Grammar, by C. Heamann (David Nutt), and German Pronunciation, 
by W. Viller (Heumeyer Bros., Heilbronn). Of editions of 
classics, there is The Tale of Gamelyn, edited, with Notes and a 
Glossarial Index, by Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. (Clarendon Press), 
avery full and satisfactory treatment of a curious and interesting 
specimen of early English literature. Professor Skeat is sure that 
the tale is wrongly assigned in the ordinary editions to the Cook, 
but should belong to the Yeaman. And King John, with Notes 
and Examination Papers (W. and R. Chambers). In Messrs. 
Ginn and MHeath’s (Boston, U.S.) series of ‘* Educational 
Classics,’ we have JRousseau’s Emile, translated by Eleanor 
Worthington. It must be understood that not the whole work, 
but extracts “‘ containing the principal elements of pedagogy 
found in the first three books,” are given; and that the selection is 
due to M. Jules Stegg, who has also added an introduction and a few 
notes. ——Of ‘“ Readers,’ we have four numbers of “ Historical 
Readers.” Stories from English History, by Oscar Browning, M.A. 
(Griffith and Farran) ; Senior English History, from the Earliest Times 
to 1884, for Standards V. and VI. (W. and R. Chambers) ; Historical 
Biographies, by S. R. Gardiner (Longmans) ; Standard Reader, 
Bock III., edited by Professor Meiklejohn (Blackwood and Sons). 
And from the same editor ard publisher, A History of England for 
Junior Classes. Chambers’s Geographical Readers, Standard IIL, 
England and Wales (W. and R. Chambers); and Geographical 
Reading-Book, V., by Charlotte M. Mason, The Old and New World 
(E. Stanford). With this may be also mentioned History of Religion 
in England, by Henry Offley Wakeman, M.A. (Rivingtons), belonging 

to the series of ‘‘ Highways of History ;”’ Dictation Exercises for Schools 
and Students preparing for Examinations, by the Editor of ‘ Poetry 
for the Young” (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), is a volume of which the 
utility is obvious. Miss Kate Greenaway has given a new charm to 
& very old friend, Dr. Mavor’s English Spelling-Book (George Rout- 
ledge and Sons).—We need hardly say that her pencil works as 
pleasingly as ever.——We have also to mention Guide-Book for English 
Teachers, by James Beveridge (W. and R. Chambers) ; and from the 
same publishers, Materials for Object-Lessons, by Charles McKae, 
M.A.—Recitations for Infant-Schools, arranged by Wilhelmina L. 
Rooper (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) In Divinity we have Outlines of 
Early Church History, Anti-Nicene Period, by the Rev. W. H. Wallis 
Smith; and The Life of the Apostle Peter, by Professor Salmond 
(T. dud T. Clark), being two volumes of a very convenient little 
series of “Bible-Class Primer,” edited by the last-named writer.— 
A Primer of Bible Geography, by E. R. Conder, R.E. (Sunday 
School Union), a book which comes sufficiently commended 
by the name of its author, of whose services in Palestine explora- 
ation we need not remind our readers.—Lesson Notes for 














Sunday-School Teachers, by Stafford C. Northcote (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.). We have also to acknowledge A Collection of Arith- 
metical Evercises, by A. E. Donkin, M.A., and C. H. Hodges, M.A. 
(Rivingtons). Mineralogy, by J. H. Collins, Systematic and 
Descriptive Mineralogy (William Collins and Sons, Glasgow), a 
volume of the “Advanced Science Series.’”’—With this may be 
mentioned an elementary little text-book on the same subject, First 
Lessons in Minerals, by Ellen H. Richards (Ginn and Heath, Boston, 
U.S.).——Passing on to subjects less commonly studied, we have 
three volumes of “Triibner’s Collection of Simplified Grammars,” 
The Pali Language, by E. Miiller, Ph.D.; The Swedish Language, by 
E. C. Otté; The Polish Language, by W. R. Morfill. The Hebrew 
Language viewed in the Light of Assyrian Research, by Dr. Frederic 
Delitzsch (Williams and Norgate) ; and The Russian Manual, by J. 
Nestor-Schounmann (W. H. Allen and Co.) 

Books REcEIvED :—The Fifth Standard Reader, an addition to the 
“ Educational Series,’’ published by Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons. 
—A fourth edition of Gotthold’s Emblems, translated by the Rev. R. 
Menzies (T. and T. Clark).—The Advertisers’ Guardian for 1885 (L. 
Collins).—The Educational List and Directory for 1885 (Evans and 
Co.) — Civilisation and Progress, by J. B. Crozier (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.)—The Hunterian Oration, delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons on February 14th, by J. Marshall, F.R.C.S. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)—The Temple; The Complete Angler; and The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ; facsimile reprints of the first editions issued by Herbert, 
Walton, and Bunyan (E. Stock).—A Method for the Idiomatic Study 
of German, by Otto Kuphal, Ph.D., Part I. (Triibner and Co.) 
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Langbridge (F.), Sent Back by the Angels, cr 8vo (Simpkiu, Marshall,&Co.) 4/6 
Logan (A.), Lays o? Hame and Country, 12m0...............c00ccesseeeeees ( 2/6 
Maitland (F. W.), Justice and Police, er 8vo.......... 3/6 
Mendel (S.), Hauff’s Karavane Translated, 12mo... 2/6 
Moore (G.), A Modorn Lover, OF O90. .s11.060.0000000 sncceseosssescsonssenans 3/6 
Orelli (C. von), The Consummation of God’s Kingdom, 8vo ...... 10/6 
Pascoe (C.), London of To-Day, cr 8vo ... (Low & Co.) 3/6 
PAPAS: SOG OME, CF OVD, .s.0500550s05csneorsseesieons'e sovshoannspeienusevonsed (R.T.S.) 2/0 
Qnuinet (E.), Lett rs to his Mother, edited by G. Saintsbury (Oxf. Univ. Press) 2/0 
Rainsford (M.), No Concemnation, er 8vo.................. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Robinson (F. W.), Lazarus in London, 3 vols. cr 8vo ...... (Hur-t & Blackett) 31/6 
Russell (D.), Out of Eden, cr 8v0_ ................ccsersscceeneeses (F. V. White & Co.) 3/6 
Salmon, Historica) Introduction to Study of the New Testament (J. Murray) 160 
School of Life, Addresses to Public School Men, cr 8V0.....4.....65. (Rivington) 4/6 
Simon (W.), Manual of Chemistry, 80 ...........scce.scsecsssseeseecceeeeees (Bailliére) 15/0 
Slugg(J.T.), Memorials of Woodhouse Grove School, cr 8vo (Wes. Conf. Office) 6,0 
Smart (H.), From Post to Finish, 1 vol. cr 8vo0 .........000.- (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Stanford (C.), From Calvary to Olivet, 12m0 ...cce......cccceeceeeccseeeee ees (R.T.S.) 3/6 
Stepniak (S.), Russia under the Tzurs, 2 vols. cr 8vo......(Ward and Downey) 18/0 
Temple Church, Sermons at 700th Anniversary, cr 8vo ............ (Macmillan) 3/6 
Thorne (E.), The Two Crowns, cr 8V0................00.c0ee8 ..(R.T 8.) 3/6 
AIS 0) aR NE AND: 5 conc au csnn caavaniss vce canvnaccupaoSesasensaeovan sans ..(Nelson) 2/6 
Twelve Years’ Queen’s Scholarship Questions in Arithmetic. &. ...() it) 3.6 
Voltaire’s Meropa, edited by G. Saintsbury, i12mo (Oxford University Press) 2/0 
Way (A. S.), Iliad of Homer done into English, 16mo ............ (S. Low & Co.) 5/0 
MUR POBUS OM A OINO . 5355505605ckeeboasebsscurccavenatunsnssncazeased (Griffith & Farran) 2/0 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvTsipE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

ID cess is cocssccupessahecncnevebaen £10 10 0} Narrow Column.............. susbeee £310 0 
Half-Page..... « 5 5 0} Half-Column ... a ! 

Quarter-Page .............s0sescsee + 212 6{ Quarter-Column.................... . O17 6 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series uf Three, Six or Twelve Months, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


' Yearly. Half- 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... oon ike oes ous see 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... 


Quarterly. 











“Ts as nearly tastetess as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.”—Lancet, 

“*Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil.”’— British Medical Journal, 

“ No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 

Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
1s 4d, 2s 6d, 43 9d, and 9s. Of 
Chemists everywhere. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“ PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 





APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
LONDON, 1884. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





‘* Most suitable for prolonged 


FRIEOR | use.”—PROFESSOR SEEGEN. 
D IC H S H A LL | ‘* Most efficacious. To know it 
| isto ep ae its high value.” — 
| BaRon Justus von LIEBIG. 
MI NERAL WATER. | ‘The longer FrriepRicus- 
HALL is taken, the smaller is 
|the quantity necessary to effect 
\the purpose.’—Sir HENRY 
| THOMPSON. 
| The Name of the **‘ APOLLINARIS 


COMPANY, LIMITED,’ upon the 
Label secures genuineness. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 


THE NORVAL 
DIURETIC APERIENT. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A DELIGHTFUL NEW WORK to ASK FOR at the LIBRARIES, 
Will be ready early next week. 


A NATURALISTS WANDERINGS 


IN THE 


EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 


A NARRATIVE of TRAVEL and EXPLORATION, 
By HENRY O. FORBES, F.R.G.S., 


Fellow of the Scottish Geographical Society ; Fellow of the Zoological Society of 

London ; Member of the Anthropological Institute of Great Brita‘n and Ireland; 

Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union. With Coloured Frontispiece, 

numerous Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches and Descriptions, by Mr, 
John B. Gibbs, and several Maps. Demy 8vo, oloth extra, price 21s, 

*,* Mr. Forbes, whose reputation as 2 naturalist is European, has just been 
appointed leader of the Expedition about to explore New Guinea. Sets of his 
Herbarium, and numbers of the Insects and Birds collected by him during his 
wanderings in the but little-known islands of the Eastern Archipelago, some of 
them, indeed, never before explored, have been purchased for nearly every 
European capital, and this interesting record of his travels and perilous adven- 
tures is looked for with much interest. In the Appendices there are descriptions 
of many insects and a large number of plaints described for the first time, which 
will be found nowhere else, so that, in addition to the highly popular character 
of the work, it will be essential, or rather quite indispensable, to every Museum 
of Zoology and Botany. ye = 
Will be realy in a few days 


UNDER the RAYS of the AURORA 


BOREALIS: in the Land of the Lapps and Kvens. By Dr. Sopuus 
TROMHOLT. Edited by Cart Srewers. A Narrative of a Year's Sojourn and 
Travels in Lapland, Finland, and Russia. With a popular Scientitic Exposi- 
tion of the Aurora Borealis, The Work is illustrated with two chromo. 
lithographs, about 150 Portraits, V ews, I!lustrations of the Aurora Borealis, 
Diagrams, and a Map, from the Author’s Photographs and Drawings, 2 vols, 
large crown 8vo, 39s. 


Will be ready about May 10th. 


The RESCUE of GREELY. By Commander 


W. 8S. Scutey, U.S.N., and Professor J. Russrit Souter, U.S.N. With Maps 
and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 

The authoritative story of the successful search for the lost ‘‘ Lady Franklin 
Bay Expedition’ is now told for the first time, by the commander of the relief 
party, and Professor Soley, the custod‘an of the official record, The main 
narrative tells the absorbing story of the reli-f, and the finding of the starving 
men, The volume is illustrated from the admitable photographs made by the 
expedition, and the maps are from official sources, and published here for the 
first time. 

“A more tragic tale it is impossible to imagine...... The narrative of Captain 
Schley and his literary colleague is extremely interesting.’’—Standard, 


Crown &vo, cloth, with numerous Woodeuts and other Illustrations, 33 6d, 


LONDON of TO-DAY. An Illustrated 


Handbook for the Season. By CHartes Eyre Pascoe. [Now ready. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


WARD and DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 





RUSSIA UNDER the TZARS. By Stepniak, Author of 
“Underground Russia.”” Translated by WILLIAM WESTALL. 2 vols, crown 
8vo, 18s. 

The Times says :— 

“ Excessively interesting...... We would bear the most cordial testimony to the 
excellence of Stepniak’s work, both in the execution and in the variety of 
information and data which he has so diligently collected.” 

The Spectator says :— 

“A book about Russia, by a Russiin who has been in the thick of the revolu- 
tionary movement, who has edited a clandestine journal, and, while objecting to 
the name, frankly avows himself a Nihilist, is rare enough to render its publica- 
tion a literary and p litical event...... But not all this interesting book is devoted 
to historical research and political discussion. The author’s principal aim is to 
show how great an anomaly the despotism is and how cruel a tyranny it has 
become,—cruel not alune to actual and potential rebels, but to the entire nation. 
He exposes the hideous police system, he tells us the secrets of the House of 
Preventive Detention, of the central prisons, and the Troubetzkoi ravelin, au 
gives us graphic sketches of exile life on the shores of the White Sea and in the 
bagnios of Siberia For all who would form an adequate idea of the present 
condition of Russia, gauge its capacity for war, or attempt to forecast its future, 
Stepniak’s werk is indispensable.” 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
LIKE LOST SHEEP: a Riverside Story. By Arnold Gray, 


Author of “‘ The Wild Warringtons,’”’ &c. 3 vols. [On Monday next. 


A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. By the Author of 


* Phyllis,’ ‘* Molly Bawn,” &c. 3 vols. 


LIL LORIMER. By Theo Gift, Author of ‘‘A Matter- 
of-Fact Girl,’ &e. 3 vols. 
‘‘ With all the good work she has executed before in our minds, we can con- 
scientiously say it pales before her present book, which is as good in its way as 
* Middlemarch.’ ’’—Whitehall Review. 


SOME STAINED PAGES: a Story of Life. By the Author 
of “ The New Mistress,” &c. 3 vols. 


** Related with feeling and touches of subtle humour.’’—Morning Post. 
“ Deals in a lifelike and entirely realistic fashion with the troubies of a modern 
Oliver Twist...... Full of humour.’’—Sociely. 








WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


ss ?OoUR EYES. 


BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE SIGHT WITH 
SPECTACLES, 





Either Personally or by Correspondence. 

Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, being cut from 
pure crystals cf Brazilian pebble at right angles to the axis, and every lens 
tested separately by the polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6 
per pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per pair ; and in 
gold frames, from £1 3s 64.—Fu!1 particulars of Browning’s Methed of Suiting 
the Sight by correspondence, and testimonals post free. 

JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. : 
The HUNDRED-AND-THIRD EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN (5 Pall Mall East), from 10 till 6. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, ls. 
ALFRED D. FKIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the CON- 
TINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN from 9.30 
to6, Admission, 1s. 
NTERNATIONAL ARBI! RATION 
I and PEACE ASSOCIATION. 
PRESIDENT— 
The Right Hon the EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G, 
CHAIRMAN OF CoMMITTEE—Mr. HODGSON PRATT. 
Contributions towards carrying on the work of the 
Association are earnestly requested. 
Remittances may be made to the Treasurer, Mr. 
GEORGE BUCHANAN, or to the SECRETARY, 
38 Parliament Street, S.W. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
he London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL. 


The following FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 
have been gained by Old Millhillians at the Univer- 
sit’es during the last seven years :— 

1877. Mental and Moral Science (with B.A. degree), 
Lond ; with University Scholarship. 
Experimental Physics (in Intermediate Exam- 
ination in Science), Lond.; with the Neil 
Arnott Bronze Medal. 
1878. *Intermedi: te Examination in Laws, Lond. ; 
with University Scholarship. 
Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. 
1879. Moral Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Experimental Physics (with B.Sc. degree), 
Lond. ; with University Scholarship. 
First Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
1880. English (in Int. Exam. in Arts), Lond. 
1881. With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Law Tripos, Camb. 
Further Scriptural Examination, Lond, 
1882. Eleventh Wrangler, Camb. 
Historic 11 Tripos, Camb. 
Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 
1883, *Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Classical Trip: s, Camb. 
1884, Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb, 
The * signifies that the candidate was First in the 
First Class of Honours. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
OFFERS to ELDER GIRLS a comfortable HOME 
with great advantages for the study of Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, and Painting. Terms, for board and 
languages, £120 per annum. Referenves kindly per- 
mitted to the Rev. Sir William Vincent, Bart., Post- 
wick Rectory, Norwich, and tv the Rev. Francis 
Synge, H.M.I., the Chantry, Norwich.—St. Luce, 

Lausanne, Switzerland. 
GLEN- 


RINITY COLLEGE, 
ALMOND (in the Perthsh‘re Highiands). 
CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic, practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life. Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 
for competition in August. Home provided for the 
— for agg and Colonial Boys. a 
‘or particulars, prospectus, &c., a o the 
WARDEN. vienna _ 


EAMING'T'ON HIGH SCHOOL tor 
GIRLS, Limited, 
19 The Parade. 
Head Mistress—Miss F. GADESDEN, Graduate in 
Honours (Girton College), Cambridge, 
The HALF TERM will BEGIN JUNE 8ru. 
Prospectuses and information as to Boarding- 
Houses may be obtained at the School, or from 
the Secretary, Mr. E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, 


amington, ene ee 
SCHOOL 





























ILL HILL 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Reconstituted in 1869 on the model 
of the Great Public Schools. 
Head Master—R. F. WeyMours, D.Lit., M.A., Lond. 
Assitant- Masters—T. T. Jeffery, M.A., Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; A. E. Hudson, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford ; 
F. Stock, D.Lit., M.A., Lond.; E. W. Hallifax, M.A., 
wond. ; H. A. Erlebach, B.A., Lond. ; T. H. Jackson, 
B.A., Lond., and others. 

In the Matriculation of the University of London, 
the per centage of successful candidates from the 
whole country, including those who go up a second or 
third time, is 54°5; from this School it has, during 
the last four years, been 739; 34 Candidates having 
Passed out of 46. Extent of grounds about 30 acres. 
Situation most healthy. Swimming-bath. 72 feet by 

Constant supply of Colne Valley water. 


Drainage ; erfect, 
UPstarrs and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackERayY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
Prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
¥ permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
ands of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 


Messrs, R. 
rast i SOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 








HE OWENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of PURE MATHE- 
MATICS will become VACANT, through the resig- 
nation of Professor Barker, at the end of the current 
Session. " 

Candidates for the Chair are invited to forward 
applications and testimonials, addressed to the 
Conncil of the College, under cover to the Registrar, 
not later than Monday, June Ist next. 

Information concerning the terms and conditions 
of the appointment will be forwarded on application 
to J. G. GRHENWOOD, LL.D., Principal of the 


College. 
HENRY Wm. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, 
LEED3 


The CAVENDISH PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSICS 
will become VACANT by the resignation of Professor 
Ricker, M.A., F.R.S., on SEPTEMBER 30 next. 
Stipend, £300, with two-thirds of the Fees. Candi- 
dates are invited to forward Applications and Testi- 
monials not later than June 1st.—Furfher information 
will be supplied on application to the SECKETARY. 


EDFORD . COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK will be 
VACANT in June. Applications apd testimonials 
to be sent to the SECRETARY not later than May 
9 B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


9th. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be offered for 
competition in July. For further information, apply 
to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, 


Sherborne. _ 
OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
Principal—Miss NORTON. 
The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on WEDNES.- 
DAY, May 6th. 


There will be VACANCIES. 
= COLLEGE. 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50, One 
of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED UP in JUNE 
NEXT. Candidates must have been under 14 on 
January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 
the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20. Election, third Tuesdayin May. An additional 
Scholarship of £49 for one year will be given to the 
boy who comes out first in the Junigr Scholarship 
Examination. Preference, however, will be given to 
theson of an old Cheltonian.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


OSSALL SCHOOL — 

TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value from 70 guineas to £20, will be competed for 
June 30th, and following days. Candidates examined 
in Classics or Mathematics at Oxford or Rossall, as 
preferred. Ages under 144, 15}, and 163.—Apply to 
the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, 
Fleetwood. 


T LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Studentjof 
Girton College, Cambridge. 

This School provides 2 THOROUGH EDUCATION 
at a MODERATE COST. House girls received from 
the age of nine. 

NEXT TERM begins on MAY 8th. 



































OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 

WITH MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES ATTACHED 

FOR THE PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 

Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 





PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
M 


. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 19th. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—An 
ENGLISH PHYSICIAN, resident in Hanover, 

can RECEIVE into his house SEVERAL PUPILS 
who will receive careful training, with special atten- 
tion to bodily health and development. Views 
liberal. Terms, £200 per annum.—Address, “‘ M. D.,”’ 
care of C. MITCHELL and CO., Advertising Con- 
tractors, 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





HAT TO DO WITH OUR SONS. 
—HOME TRAINING for COLONIAL LIFE. 

The COLONIAL COLLEGE and -TRAINING 
FARMS, Limited. For the practical and inexpensive 
training of those intending to emigrate.—Apply to 
HON. SECRETARIES, 6a Victoria Street, West- 
minster Palace Hotel, London, S.W. 


O LANDSCAPE PAINTERS.—To 


be LET, simple but comfortably-furnished rooms 
with attendance, at an INN situate amid beautiful 
scenery. Terms moderate.—Address, Mr. THOMAS 
AYLING, Rake, East Liss, Petersfield. 
O LET, FURNISHED, 161 Haver- 
stock Hill, N.W. Healthy and pleasant situa- 
tion; convenient distance from towr. Three sitting- 
rooms, four bedrooms and dressing-room; bath- 
room; small garden.—Apply, by letter, to the above 
address, for appointment to view. 





“*Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.s., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon- Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C,. 








COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. _ 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Pelicies indisputable. 
The next division will be 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


INSTITUTION. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectan ApvantTaGes obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 
Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 
Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an eanitable prin- 


ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, 


Large additions have thus been 


made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards. 


Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. 


The Expenses are under 


9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business. 
The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 


Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &e., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 


Edinburgh, November, 1884, 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
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FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library), 


** The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is thit they are 
cheap and absolute'y faithful cvpies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore specially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important clement, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Now ready. 


Fir st issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings in this Collection, 


A. The Foreign Schools. B. The British School. 


Prospectus on application to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM.” 
Volume III., to complete the work, now ready. 


An ILLUSTRATED PaMPHLET, ‘‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 


Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Siapence, free per post. 


“It is for their revelation of the un 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
oe process.”—Portfulio, April, 


“Tf pictvrial art is, indeed, an 
tional influence of a high order, me 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autot; pes of 
the Great Masters should not only fing 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school. 
a in England.’’—T'iimes, April 17th, 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 
Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





SAVORY AXD MOORE, LONDON. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 








ALL WHO SUFF 


ER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR 


’S 


ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


been nezlected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in ove day. 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. 
Dr. DUNBAR, cure of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


To open the bottle, 


Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 








For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, 
BANBURY. 


Manufacturers 
and Patentees, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FRER. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 

Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 

other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 

Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 

— Colds, &.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 
ondon. 








FINE OLD PURE 
IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 


9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
5 years old—42s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 


From 


JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 


Palteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 
All orders must be aczompanied by remittance, 


° 


HEAL AND SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 62, 
3 it. BRASS FRENCH from 48s, 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft.,from1lls. A NEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3't., 28s: 4ft. 6in., 
49. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3tit., 
20s; 4ft. 6in., 29s, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s, 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 

COUCHES from 75s. 

BOOKCASES from 38:, and 

BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6d. 

WRITING TABLES from 25s, 

OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 64. 

A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE. Old Patterns, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 

the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 
mental giounds. Six Lawn Tennis - Courts. 250 
rooms. Table d’Hote at separate tables, from 6 to 
8oclock. Large swimming bath, also private baths. 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 











| ; OLLOWAY’S PILLS are the medi- 
cine most in repute for curing the multifarious 
maladies which attack humanity when wet and cold 
weather gives place to more genial temperatures. In 
short, these Pills never fail to afford relief in all the 
disturbances of circulation, digestion, and nervous 
energy, which st times oppress a vast portion of the 
population. Under the wholesome, purifying. and 
strengthening powers exerted by these excellent Pills, 
the tungue bec mes clean, the appetite improves, 
digestion is quickened, and assimi ation rendered per- 
fect. Ho'loway’s medicine possesses the highly es- 
timable property of cleansing the whole mass of 
blood, which in its renovated condition carries purity, 
strength, and vigour to every tissue of the body. 












UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1887. 
Paid-up Capital ... ass £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ee 2960,000 
Reserve Liability of 


] 


oe as 6 
Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colon‘es. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which muy be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbary, London, E.¢, 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 





Capital Fully Subscribed _... aap «+. £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about see ste vee 875,000 


TotaL INVESTED Funds Upwarbs OF Two MILLIoss, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,00 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 

H@NIX FIRE OFFiCE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EsTaBLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


y. 
WILLIAM C, eee} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY. Established 1°25. Invested 
Funds, Six and a Half Millions Sterling. Liberal 
Terms of Assurance. London: 83 King William 
Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. Dublin: 
66 Upper Sackville S.reet. 
| Slims ACCIDENTS 

FOR WHICH 

TWO MILLIONS 

HAVE BEEN PAID AS 

CUMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN ... ... Harvie M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
: WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Three per cent. Interest allowed on Deposits, repay- 
able on demand. Two per cent. Interest on Current 
Accounts ealculated on the minimum mon 
balancez:, when not drawn below £50. The Ba 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale 
Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and 
Circular Notes issued. The Birkbeck Almanack, 
full particulars, post free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


| ee BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health.or Skin. It pre 
vents Baldness and the ir Turning Grey ; 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; St: 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grew; and when used for Childres 
forms the basis of a ificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, aud 1s 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
4 for MAY, 1885. 2s 6d, : 

Eayrt AND THE SOUDAN. By His Highness Prince 
Halim Pasha, of Egypt. — y : 

Tur Cominc WAR. By Prince Kropotkin. 

VARIATIONS IN THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIME. By 
the Hon. Mr. Ju-tice Stephen. : 

Diet In RELATION TO AGE AND ACTIVITY. By Sir 
Henry Thompson. e 

SHAKESPEARE AND £TaGE Costumn. By Oscar W ilde. 

Tur RED Man. By J. H. McNaughton. 

DeatH. By Arthur E. Shipley. i 

Our System OF INFANTRY TACTICS : WHat Is IT? 
By General Sir Patrick MacDougall, K.C.B. 

A Farm THAT REALLY Pays. By J. Bowen-Jones. 

Luwacy Law Rerorm. By Dr. Gasquet. 

LorpD BRAMWELL ON [RInK: A REPLY. By Arch- 


deacon Fa:rar. ’ ; 
Wuy I terr Russia. By Isidor Goldsmith. 
Tur ‘GREAT WALL”’ OF Inpia. By Major-General 
Sir Henry Rodes Green, K.C.S.T. 
London: Kraan Pav, TRENCH, and Co. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR May. 
Our RELATIONS WITH TURKEY. BySirA. H. Layard, 
G.C.B. 





Tue Native Armies or Inpia. Ty Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart. ° 


Ox LEAVES. With 34 Illustrations. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart. ny 
CATHOLICISM AND Mopern TxHovaut. By Principal 


Fairbairn. 
“Lite TakEs.”” 
Tur KALEWALA. 
MysTERY IN FAITH. 
Tae Nomap Poor or Lonpon. 
ContTEMPORARY LIF# AND THOUGHT IN RUSSIA. 
CoNTEMPORARY RECORDS : 

1, EcctestasticaL History. By Professor Stokes. 

2, Fiction. By Julia Wedgwood. 

8, GENERAL LITERATURE. 

LETTER TO THE EviTor. By E. de Laveleye. 


IsBISTER AND Company, LimitTED, 56 Ludgate 
Hill, E.C. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
MAY, 1885. No. DCCCOXXXV. Price 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 
Wuy Have We No Proper ARMAMENT ” 
Fortune’s WHEEL.—Part II. 
THe RoyaL Malt. 
Tue WATERS OF HERCULES.—Part X. 
Tae TRAWLING COMMISSION AND Our Fisu Surry, 
Summer in THE SouDAN. 
Loxpon In May, 
PorTRAIT OF A LADY. 
CuEaP TELEGRAMS, 


Cuniosirizs oF Pouitics:—The Evil Eye on the 
Landlord—The Employment of Cant in Public 
Affairs—Hot and Cold Fits of the Nation—The 
Trony of Kismet—A Forgotten Household Word— 
Social Schism in Ireland—The Ministry or the 
Country : which shall we Save ? 


Witt1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 


ndon. 
a 

MAY. 236d, 
CONTENTS. 


Tae ADVANCE OF RUSSIA TOWARDS INDIA, By 
Colonel G. B. Malleson, 0.9.1. 
By W. J.C. 


By Lady Verney. 
By Oanen Cook. 
By Francis Peek. 
By Arnold White. 
By B. 





By J. 8. B. 





NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Ow Lire 1x A Deap Nation, 

How tHE Brinp Dream. By B. G. Johns. 

Tory Prime Ministers. IV.—Tue Duke or 
WELLINGTON. By T. E. Kebbel. 

Portry aND THEOLOGICAL Ponemics. By Alfred 
Austin. 

THE BorpER Battaps. By M A. Baillie-Hamilton. 

Potitics anD PouiticaL Economy. By A. J. 
Balfour, M.P. 
E BELLS OF CARLISLE CATHEDRAL, 
Whitehead. 
DY AND Music. By E. Carey. 

Ay Apology For JincorsM. By Walter Copland 


erry. 
Mr. Rusxin’s Museum At SHEFFIELD. By E. 8. P. 
A Scarce Boox. By Hugh E. Egerton. 
RRESPON DENCE. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 23. 
de CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for MAY. 

ConTENTS. 
Oourr Royan. By the Author of “ Jobn Herring,” 
Mehalab,” &. Chap. 5.—Crudge, Solicitor. 
Chap. 6.—The Ducal Family. © p. 7.—Beavis, 
Chap, 8—The Marquess. Illustrated by G. Du 
Maurier, 
HE Humours OF PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 
NO. 11 WetHam Square, Illustrated by G. Du 
Maurier, j 
Risk anp ProGREss oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
rete Gotp. By David Christie Murray. Book 
-—How John Smith and Job Round grew to be 
ay and the same for General Coninghame. Chaps, 


By H. 





London: Satu, Even, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
Calentta Exhibition, 1884. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
., A most delicions and valuable 
» |article.”’—Standard. 


_PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 

“ Strietly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol. 





FRY’S 








COCOA 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LAZURUS in LONDON, By F. 
W. Roxzinson, Author of “ No Church,” &c, 
3 vols. 


In theGOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


Lyatu, Author of “ We Two,” &c. 3 vols. 


BETWIXT MY LOVE and ME. 


By the Author of ‘‘A Golden Bar,’’ &. 2 vols. 


A SIMPLE LIFE. By Lady 


Hore, Author of “ Estella,’ &c. 3 vols. 


LESTER'S SECRET. By Mary 
Cxcit Hay, Author of “ Old Myddglton’s Money,” 
&e. Second Edition. 3 vols. 


The RECOLLECTIONS of a 
COUNTRY DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs. Jonny 
KENT SPENDER. 3 vols. [Next week. 


DONOVAN: a Modern’ English- 


man. By Epna Lyatt. 1 vol., 63. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


_— QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 318, is published THIS DAY. 
CoNnTENTS. 
1. THE AGE OF PROGRESS. 
REcENT DISCOVERIES IN GREECE. 
ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 
BisHor Tempie’s BAMPTON LECTURES, 
MoDERN GENEVA, 
EaRLy Britain. 
GENERAL GorpDON’s LIFE AND LETTERS. 
THE PRESENT AND NEAR FUTURE OF IRELAND. 
9, ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 
10. THE GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready for MAY, price ls, post free. 
5 iin EXPOS IT OR. 





GON SP SAY $0 po 





ConTENTS. 

THE GLorRyY oF THE Son 1n His RELATION TO THE 
FaTHER, THE UNIVERSE, AND THE CHURCH (COL. I., 
15-18). By Alex. Maclaren, D.D. 

Tue Fayum Manuscripts. By Prof. G. T. Stokes, 


M.A. 
*‘NatuRAL Law IN THE SPIRITUAL. WORLD”: A 
DEFENCE. 
By Canon T. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF THE Bopy. 
8. Evans, D.D. 
Tur Aim, IMPORTANCE, DIFFICULTIES, AND BEST 


_— or Systematic THEOLOGY. By J. Agar 
eet 

MEYER. By Prof. W. P. Dickson, D.D. 

Recent ENGLISH LITERATURE ON THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. By Marcus Dods, D.D. 

Brevia:—M. NavILLE AND THE Exopus. By E.— 
Tue CHERUBIM. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.D., and 
E. A. Wallis Budge. 

— Hopper AND SrouGuTon, 27 Paternoster 
Ow. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 2 
HE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE, 
for MAY, 1885. ConTENTs: 

Temporary Blessings, and the Ever-remaining 
Sources of Power. Christ’s Lezacy of Blessing. 
Hindrances. A Young Captive. A Terrible Depriva- 
tion. Whitsuntide Ontlines. Obadiah: Perplexing 
Positions. A Clerical Symposium: IS SALVATION 
POSSIBLE AFTER DEATH? by Rabbi Simeon 
Singer. ‘‘ Stumbling” on the Way—The Message to 
Jesus. The Epistle to the Ephesians. Handfuls from 
Harvest-fields. Mr. Matthew Arnold and Make- 
believe. The Creed of the Creedless. Significant 
Art Tribute to Christianity. A Welsh Popular 
Preacher. The Late Bishop of Lincoln. Adapted 
Subjects. Pulpit Attitude. Chancel Windows :— 
Experience Best Proof—One Knows—Strong Attach- 
ment—Catholic Christianity-A Godly Walk— 
Troubles. 

James Nispet and Co., 21 Berners Street, W. 


HE JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 190, for MAY. 

1. Unrratnep Minps. By Walter G. Bell. 

2. From THE NoTe-Book OF AN ASSISTANT-MISTRESS 

tn IRELAND. 

3. FrencH ScHoot-Booxks FOR ENGLISH PUPILS, 
PUBLISHED BEFORE THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By G. C. Schrumpf. 

“CavEl’’ By Ascott R. Hope. 

On TEACHING ARITHMETIC. By Sydney Lupton. 

MANCHESTER CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION. 

. OCCASIONAL NOTES; CORRESPONDENCE. 

. PrizE Competitions, &c. 

Price 6d ; per post 7d. 
Offices: 86 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


RCHITECTURE at the ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—See the BUILDER for this 
week (price 4d; by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 
193); also New Vestry Hall, Chelsea; Views of Old 
London Churches—The Church of St. Michael, 
Coslany, Norwich—The Grosvenor Gallery—On Ren- 
dering Wood Non-Inflammable for Building Pur- 
poses—The Albert Exhibition Palace, &c.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


NCORPORATED SOCIETY of 

AUTHORS.—The Annual Report of the 
Council is now ready, and will be sent immediately to 
all Members of the Society——For Prospectuses, 
Circulars, and other information, apply to the 





PS 











TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


In 3 vols. 
By a New Writer. 


ANTHONY FAIRFAX. 


In 3 vols. 


By the Author of “ Patty.” 


LOUISA. By Mrs. K. §&. 
MACQUOID, Authcr of ‘“ Hester Kirton,”’ 
 Miriam’s Marriage,” &c. 

In 2 vols. 
THE LAST STORY WRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “ITIS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” &c. 


A PERILOUS SECRET, 
By CHARLES READE, 

“ Abounds with samples of the author’s most ex- 
cellent gifts, and is not likely to be laid down before 
it is read to the end by any ordinary reader who 
once takes it in hand.”’—St. James's Gazette. 


In 2 vols, 
By the Author of “ Policy and Passion.”’ 


AFFINITIES. By Mrs. 
CAMPBELL-PRAED. 


**In these days of dreams, and dreamers of dreams, 
of sympathetic forces and of mystic influences, a 
novel which interweaves in its plot a substratum of 
the supernatural ought to command many readers, 
provided that it be well-written. This ‘ Affinities’ is. 
Mrs. Campbell-Praed made a mark a year or two ago, 
and her new story is likely stil further to increase 
her reputation as an authoress. Unlike the novels 
of most ladies, the language is clear, grammatical, 
and pointed; whilst, notwithstanding the peculiar 
character of many of the details of the story, it is 
pe eee and the interest is well sustained to the 
end.”’—Truth. 


In 3 vols, 


By the Author of “ Fools of Fortune.” 


A GOOD HATER. By 
FREDERICK BOYLE, Author of “ The Golden 
Prime,” &c. 

**The scene of this novel is laid largely in India, 
and Mr. Boyle is, of course, peculiarly in his element 
in treating of c:mp-lite in Afghanistan; but he also 
takes London aud the } rovinces, and paintseach con- 
dition of life as faithfully as the other. Although so 
able an essayist as Mr. Boyle might have been par- 
doned hai he permitt«d his descriptive writing to 
preponderat:, such is rot the case, as there is plenty 
of bright and natura! dialogue to add to the interest 
of his clever work.’”’—Society. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








Fourth Edition, PLUMPTRE’S KING’S COLLEGE 
LECTURES on ELOCUTION.—Fourth and — 
enlarged and copiously illustrated edition, roya 
8vo, pp. 500, cloth, with new portrait of the author, 

rice lds. 
ING’S COLLEGE LECTURES on 
ELOCUTION; or, the Physiology and Culture 
of Voice and Speech, and the Expression of the Emo- 
tions by Language, Countenance, and Gesture. By 

CHARLES JOHN PLUMPpTRE. Dedicated by Permission 

to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. N.B.—This volume, 

besides containing lectures on all the elements of 
elocution, with full selections for practice, as well as 
on the arts of extempore speaking in professional and 
public life, Church reading and preaching, enters 
fully into the causes and cure of weak voice, clerical 
sore throat, defective articulation, and impediments 
of speecb. Brief extract from Opinions of the Press : 

—‘*Mr. C.J. Plumptre has established a reputation 

as our best living teacher of elocution...... He has now 

embodied in this volume the results of his long and 
large experience, and it is by far the most useful and 
practical treatise on the important art of elocution 

that our language possesses.’’—Queen, May 27th, 1876. 

Most favourable notices have appeared in the principal 

London Magazines and Papers, and also in the Con- 

tinental, Colonial, and Oriental Journals. 

TRiBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


H VENING COMMUNIONS. — A 
Letter from a Layman toa Layman. Price 3d. 
GEORGE Bett and Sons, York Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C. 

ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Presipent—Lord HOUGHTON. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 

His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
Lord TENNYSON. 

E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 

TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 

and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 

















SECRETARY, 24 Salisbury Street, Strand. 
April 28, 1885. 








ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


L A N D S°G A P ECE. 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 


Author of “ Etching and Etchers,’’ ‘The Graphic Arts,” &. 
Colombier 8vo, with 50 Illustrations, Five Guineas. 


Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of the Engravings, Ten Guineas, 





The Large-paper Edition is limited to 500 Copies (of which 150 are taken for sale in America), A few Copies 
are also printed for Presentation. 


The Edition at Five Guineas is limited to 1,250 Copies (of which 259 are taken for sale in America), 
The Publishers reserve the right to raise the price after a certain number of copies have been sold. 
The Large-paper Copies are numbered, the last Thirty in each Hundred being allotted to the American market, 


*,* For Large-Paper Copies application must be made to Booksellers, as there are now none left in 
the Publishers’ hands, 








“The author of ‘The Graphic Arts’ and ‘ Etching and Etchers’ has been blessed with extraordinary 
good fortune in producing this magnum opus. He has chosen a noble subject, he has devoted all his energies 
and indomitable patience to its treatm2nt, and he has been seconded by his publishers with such unwonted 
courage, zeal, and taste, that the superb volume before us may be said to represent, so far as this country is 
concerned, illustration, decoration, typography, and taste in binding at their best, employed on a work devoted 
to the fine arts exclusively.’’—Atheneum. 

* Artists, authors, and the general public have expected Mr. Hamerton’s book with a natural eagerness, 
due to the wide interest of the subject, and the varied and apt qualities of its author...... No one else com- 
mands so large an audience, European and Transatlantic.””—Magazine of Art. 

** Beautifully illustrated, beautifully printed, and full of excellent matter for reflection.’”’—Daily News. 

** We have nothing but praise for Mr. Hamerton’s descriptions of the different kinds of landscape and 
their components. Mountains, rocks, trees, lakes, navigable rivers, cance rivers, the lover of each of these 
will find delightful reading in his pages.’’—Spectator. 

‘The most important contribution made in England to the literature of the fine arts since ‘ Modern 
Painters’ was concluded exactly a quarter of a century ago.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


London : SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—The New Volume in the above Series, 
being DE QUINCEY’S “CONFESSIONS OF AWN 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, Reprinted from the First 
Edition, with Notes of De Quincey’s Conversations by 
Richard Woodhouse, and other Additions,” Edited by 
RICHARD GARNETT, is now ready, limp parchment 
antique or cloth, 6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIiIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I s f tai 
dealers making oot ec gd wr ene EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT.FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


_. © Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 





———e 


Messrs, WILLIAM BLACK WOOD & SON 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Immediately will be published. 


DEDICATED by PERMISSION to HER most 
Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN, 


SOME OF SHAKES PEARgEs 
FEMALE CHARACTERS, 

In a Series of Letters. By HELENA Faucir Lad 

Martin. With Portraits after Richard J . Laan 

Sir ler ey Meg seg and ~~ Lehmann’ 

engraved by the late F. Holl. 4to, pri . 

hand-made paper. ae 


This day is published. 
The ROYAL MAIL: its Curiosities 


and Romance. By James WILSON Hype 

Superintendent in the General Post: Office, Edin. 

burgh. Crown 8yvo, with Lilustrations, 83 6d, 
‘*A book which is an interesting addition to Post 
Office literature, and it will be read with pleasure by 
thousands who know nothing of the internal workings 
of the postal service.”’—Daily News. 
**A book of singular interest and excellence......The 
book, in short, is far more interesting than most of 
the modern novels, and it will enable the country to 
understand better than it could otherwise understand 
the vast and complicated machinery by which one of 
the most ordinary and yet imperative requirements 
of modern life is carried out.’”’—Scotsman, 


This day is published. 


The TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81, 
Edited by Lady Bettarrs. With a Frontispiece 
and Map. 8vo, l5s, 

“The volume may be studied with interest and in. 
struction, not only by those in the service, but by the 
larger circle who feel a pride in the victories and 
sympathise with the vicissitudes of our army. There 
will be full scope for both feelings in the perusal of 
Lady Bellairs’s p2ges.”—Broad Arrow. 


Immediately will be published. 


SPORT, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURES 
in NEWFOUNDLAND and the WEST INDIES, 
By Captain W. R. Kennepy, R.N. With Illus. 
trations by the Author, 8vo. 


This day is published. 
DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to HER 
MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
SOME 


of the ADVANTAGES of 
EASILY ACCESSIBLE READING and RE. 
CREATION ROOMS, and FREE LIBRARIES. 
With Remarks on Starting and Maintaining them. 
By Lady Joun Manners. Reprinted from “The 
Queen.” Crown 8vo, ls. 


Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of 
The INVASION of the CRIMEA 


Its Origin, and an Aecount of its Progress down 
to the Death of Lord Raglan. Cabinet Edition, 
with Maps and Plans, 7 vols. crown 8vo, 63 each. 
ConTENTS :—The Origin of the War between the 
Czar and the Sultan.—Russia Met and Invaded.—The 
Battle of the Alma.—Sebastopol at Bay.—The Battle 
of Balaclava.—The Battle of Inkerman.—Winter 
Troubles. 


Immediately will be published. 


The ANGLER and the LOOP-ROD. By 


Davip WesstTER. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 
Coloured Illustrations. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 
or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East 
Anglia, By G. CuristopHER Davies, Author of 
“The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.” Illustrated with7 
Full-page Plates. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It is doubtless the handsomest as well as the most 
interesting of all descriptions of the Broads, and will 
preserve the memory of a paradise for naturalists 
and sportsmen.’’—Land and Water. 

**His hook is full of pleasant reading, even for 
those to whom nature has denied all love for fishing 
and amateur yachting..,...It will be welcomed every- 
where by all who can relish healthy writing upon 
healthy topics.’’—Spectator. 


New and Uniform Edition of 


The NOVELS of L. B. WALFORD. 
This day is published. 
PAULINE. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
Also now ready, 5s each. 
Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life. 
COUSINS. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. ByS. Rey- 
NOLDS Hotz, Eighth Edition, Revised, 3s 64. 

‘* His work may now be considered the most com 
plete guide to this interesting branch of floricultural 
art.’’—Saturday Review. 

**At once charming and instructive...... The prac 
tical questions of position, soil, manure, and selection 
are carefully and exhaustively treated.”’—Standard. 


This day is published. Second Edition. , 
The BANQUET. A Political Satire 
New and Cheap Edition. 1s. , 
“ A charming org of political satire......There§ 
no malice in the book, but the satire is exceedingly 
keen and amusing.”—London Evening News. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 





Wellington Street, Strand, 


EDINBURGH and LONDON. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, 


PUBLISHERS. 





Just ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo; at every Library. 


LADY 


LOVELACE. 


By C. L. Pirkis, 


Author of ‘‘ A Very Opal,” &. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


MATT: a Story of a Caravan. By Robert Buchanan, 
Author of ‘‘ The Shadow of the Sword,” &c. he sf 
“The author of ‘God and the Man’ has given to the world in ‘ Matt’ a very 


different stamp of story from the ordinary. In its way the tale is unique, and we | 


make a trial of the nomadic life, primitive cookery, and free-and-easy 
Ade duly set forth in this story ofacaravan. In this lastof Mr. Buchanan’s 
pooks the reader will find no lack of interest, though he is led through unbeaten 
tracks into pastures new, and we even lay down the book feeling pleased that 
Matt will spend her honevmoon in a...... caravan.’’—Aberdeen Journal. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


A BIT of HUMAN NATURE. By David Christie Murray, 


Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 


“* A Bit of Human Nature’ is in Mr. Obristie Murray’s best manner. It is 
original and lively, and full of good spirits.’”—Atheneum. 

‘* Bears throughout the mark of Mr. Christie Murray’s genius. Full of subtle 
touches, which tell not only of extended observation and experience, but of imag- 
inative tact and sympathy and graceful movements of intelligence.’”’—British 
Quarterly Review. 





Mr. WALTER BESANT’S NEW STORIES.—Crown §Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 


UNCLE JACK. By Walter Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions 


of Men,” &c. 


‘“ The tales in the present volume are all favourable specimens of Mr. Besant’s method. There is one called ‘ Julia,’ which is as good as anything Mr. Besant 


has written, and as sweet and pathetic a story as we have seen for many a day. 


The quiet realism with which this charming little tale is told and the natural un- 


forced pathos in it, render it one of the gems in modern fiction. It is such as Oliver Goldsmith, if he had lived in the nineteenth century, or Alfred de Musset, if he 
had been a Londoner, might have written. Altogether the volume is one to be sought after by those who like their fiction pure, healthy, and bright, with a dash of 


poetry and a strong infusion of romance in it.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
SEBASTIAN. By Katharine Saunders (Mrs. Cooper), 


thor of ‘‘ Gideon’s Rock.” : 

« A Sebastian * does not belong to any of the ordinary types of fiction. The 
subtle grace and delicacy with which the story is told, the artistic simplicity and 
force with which the characters are depicted and contrasted, the atmosphere of 
purity and refinement which pervades the book, make it exceedingly enjoyable. 
—Scotsman. ‘ : ‘i 3 

“Mrs, Cooper has here shown noticeable power in a line she has not tried before. 
We notice not only many bits of picture superior to anything we recollect from 
Mrs. Cooper’s hand, but also conspicuous instances of effective grouping and of 
skill in unaffectedly forwarding the main lines of the story.””—Nonconformist. 





z Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 
Miss CADOGNA. By Julian Hawthorne, Author of 
*- Fortune’s Fool,” &c. 
on ‘ a Cadogna’ is a charmingly pictu:esque and romantic story.”—Glasgow 
eratd, 

‘*Mr. Julian Hawthorne has remarkable talents for novel-writing. The 
character of Miss Cadogna is fantastically striking, and the dialogue and writing 
generally are as mtich above the ordinary circulating library standard as might 
be expected from the son of the author’s father. The book is not too much like 
other books, and that is always a great recommendation.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

S - oe story, the descriptions of scenery being especially good.” 


—Tablet. 

















CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo; at all Libraries. 


A HARD KNOT. By Charles Gibbon, Author of “Robin Gray,” “The 


Golden Shaft,” &c. a, 7 . ¢ . 
“Mr, Gibbon has introduced mystery within mystery in his book; and he has done it with great skill. The novel is admirably conceived and admirably 
written. It is a strong story from beginning to end; and it indicates a kind of dramatic literature to which Mr. Gibbon might now and then devote his attention, 
with advantage to himself, and with a distinct gain to his readers.”—Scotsman,. 


| One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 
BELGRAVI A. 


CONTENTS FOR May, 





Fourpence Monthly ; or 5s pr Year, post free. 


SCIENCE GOSSIP. 
Edited by J. E. TAYLOR, PhD, F.L.S., F.G.S., &. 
CoNTENTS FOR May. 





One Shilling Monthly. 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FOR May. 


Grapuic Microscopy, Witha Coloured Plateofthe A Strance VoracE. By W. Clark Rus:ell. THE UNFORESEEN: a Novel. By Alice O’Hanlon. 
—— (trations. DELL’s CREMONA, By J. Crawford Scott. Beasts or Case. By Phil. Robinson. 
FERTILISATION OF ORCHIS MascuLa. With2Tllus- Tue Licgnuton THESEINE. By Katharirie S. Macquoid, | Tue QueEN’s Marys. By Louis Barké, 


Gossip oN CuRRENT Topics. By W. Mattieu 
Williams, F.R.A.S. 

Some Ferns oF Honea Kone. With 3 Illustrations. 

CuaPTeRS ON Fossit SHARKS AND Rays. With 14 

My GarRDEN PETS. (Illustrations. 

Notes on Booxs. — Microscopy. — ZooLoGy.— 
GEoLoOGy.—Botany.—NOTES AND QUERIES, &c. 


LovE—or A Name. By Julian Hawthorne, 
A Nose Vengeance. By Annie Bradshaw. 
An InGENUE. By Ida Ashworth Taylor. 


Basyton. By Cecil Power. Iilustrated 
Macnab. 


FIFTH EDITION now ready, crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. By a Foreign Resident. 


“The credit of knowing what he is writing about belongs to the ‘ Foreign Resident,’ who in ‘ Society in London’ has not only cut most completely the ground 
from beneath the feet of Count Paul Vassili, or of any other Count who may meditate writing upon the polite life of the English capital, but has produced a volume 
of unique interest, of nearly uniform accuracy, and of permanent value. Nothing is overdrawn or underdrawn. The well-known men and women introduced into 
its pages are sketched to the life as they are—-not, indeed, from the point of view of the moral philosopher or statesman, but of the social observer. ‘ Society in 
London’ having, as the advertisements announce, in the course of a week from its publication passed into a third edition, is evidently a success. It will be more 
than a merely ephemeral success. It will be read—and its readers will continue to increase and multiply—so long as society in London wears the same appearance, 
and rejoices in the same ornaments, as the stranger within our gates has illustrated. The value and the interest of the volume lie not only in its knowledge and 
cleverness, but in its reserve.”— World. 


Tue South Arrican Sart LakEs, 
Montague. 


Myrtus oF THE Stars. By David Fitzgerald, 
Science Notes. By W. M. Williams, F.R.A.S. 
TaBLe TaLk. By Sylvanus Urban. 


By Colonel 


by P. 














Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5s. | 
MYTHS and DREAMS. By Edward Clodd, Author of | 
“The Childhood of the World,” &c. : 

“The author of that charming book, ‘The Childhood of the World,’ has 
returned at last, in a delightful volume, to his first love, and has given us in 
surprisingly small compass a summary of all that has been thonght or proved of 
the late years about the origin of myths and popular religions. His pleasant 
little hook skims so lightly over the whole ground of comparative mythology...... 
that the general reader, as well as the professed anthropologist, cannot fail to 
extract from it an immense amount both of amusement and profit. The style is 
easy, incisive, and often brilliant; the examples are carefully and piquantly 
chosen; and the book as a whole is a welcome contribution to the literature of 
the subject.””— Pall Mali Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MILITARY MANNERS and CUSTOMS. By J. Anson 


Farrer, Author of “ Primitive Manners and Customs,’’ &c. 


“Mr. Farrer bas attempted, and with much success...... within the limits of the 
historical period, and of our Buropean civilisation, to refer to all points in the 
history of war that appeared to be of special interest andimportance. The result 
is a work valuable to the military student, as well as to the larger circle who are 
interested in such a subject. The chapter on warfare in chivalrous times is specially 
noteworthy, while that on military reprisals combines graphic descript’on with 
historical research worthy of Malleson. On the whole, the book...... will be found 
= gr ton of perusal, both from an historical and practical point of view.”— 

road Arrow. 








NEW and CHEAPER EDITION nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 


THE SHADOW OF A CRIME. By Hall Caine. 


‘There are in this novel passages which the most callous reviewer cannot read without emotions of various kinds—of strong sympathy felt with the characters 
as weil as of admiration for the writer; and there are scenes and descriptions which the most cautious reviewer would be inclined to describe as little short of 
splendid. The tone, too, isso wholesome and manly, and the fundamental conception is so fine, that the most cynical reviewer cannot fail to be impressed, and to 
record with ready pen his cordial approbation. A novelist who presents to the public so noble an example of life ag the Cumbrian dalesman, Ralph Ray, confers a 
benefit, waether advantage be taken of it or not, upon the community.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


The PARIS SALON. Edited by F.G. Dumas. With 300 NEW VOLUMES OF THE “PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 
Facsimile Engravings, 3:. _ ust ready. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 
ACADE OTES. Edited by Henry Blackburn. With) FOXGLOVE MANOR. By Robert Buchanan. 
Dore bamerae Is. siaditedlinaiaciid ___ [Just seady. | HEART SALVAGE. By Katharine Saunders. 
GROSVENOR NOTES. Edited by Henry Blackburn. With| A DRAWN GAME. By Basil. 
ee eennange, Se. Lue Sent In the press, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. By Mark Twain. | ROGUES and VAGABONDS. By George R. Sims, Author 


With 111 Illustrations. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. of “* How the Poor Live,” &. 


MARINO FALIERO: a Tragedy. By Algernon C. Swinburne. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 63. (Immediately. 


























—_—. 








VIA CORNWALL to EGYPT. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. With a 


Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. (Shortly. 


STUDIES RE-STUDIED: Historical Sketches from Original Sources. 


By ALFx CHAKLES EwALp, F.S.A., Author of * The Life of Prince Charles Stuart,’ &c, Damy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S LIST. 
THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 


Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P., 
Author of “‘ Handbook to Political Questions.’ 
One Shilling each. 
In uniform crown-8vo volumes, neatly bound in red or blue cloth. 


The First Volume, by the MARQUIS of LORNE, 


on “IMPERIAL FEDERATION,” is row ready at all Booksellers and 
Railway Stalls. 1s, 

The Second Volume, by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 
on * REPRESENTATION,” is in the press. 

The Third Volume, by Messrs. WILLIAM RATHBONE, M.P., 
ALBERT PELL, M.P., and F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A.,, on “‘LOCAL and 
COUNTY GOVERNMENT and TAXATION,” will be published shortly. 





Mr. W. F. KTRBY’S ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of 
ENTOMOLOGY is READY THIS DAY (in 1 volume, medium 
8vo, illustrated with Several Hundred Woodcuts), and will be 
found in stock at all the principal Booksellers. 


GHOSTS EXPLAINED. 
WHAT is the FOURTH DIMENSION? By C. H. Hinton, 


B.A. Orown 8vo, ls. 

** A short treatise of admirable clearness......Mr. Hinton brings us panting, but 
delighted, to at least a monentary faith in the Fourth Dimens:.on, and upon the 
eye of this faith there opens a vista of interesting problems...... His pamphlet 
exhibits a boldness of speculation and a power of conceiving and expressing even 
the inconceivable which rouses one’s faculties like a tonic.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
April 25th. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 


NEW DUTCH NOVEL. 
: Crown 8vo, 6s. : 
ANNA: the Professor’s Daughter. By Marie Daal. 

“This is a charming Dutch novel, faithfully translated by Col. Charles Miler. 
The aim of the author is to advocate the emancipation of woman and the pro- 
tection of dumb animals...... The reader cannot fail to be interested in it, and in 
the graphic description of Dutch life and manners among the middle classes 
with which the author intersperses her admirable tale.”—Literary Worid. 

‘A good many people have spoken highly of ‘ Anna’...... and it certainly de- 
serves. high praise.’’—Figaro. 


TIME for MAY. New Series, No. 5. Medium 8vo, Is. 
KARL BLIND.—Rvssra anp ENGLAND. 
EDWARD LEGGE (Founder of the Whitehall Review).—“ Society” JOURNALISM 


PLAINED. 

LEOPOLD KATSCHER.—TuE Boop anp Fire MOVEMENT. 

A. SONNENSCHEIN.—Tue TrutuH about ELEMENTARY Epvcation. Part II. 

WILLIAM SHARP.—PreEsENT ASPECTS OF ART. 

J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS.—Lieper Kreis, VIII. 

WILLIAM SIME, A.M.—Orapie ann SpapeE. Chaps. 16-19. 

Timer’s FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 

CriticaAL Notices anD Reviews.—THE Best Books OF THE Past MontH.—A 
CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, 8vo, price 12s 6d, Vol. I. of a NEW TRANSLATION, in 4 vols., of 
“DON QU 


IXOTE.” 
The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 


UIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By Miaven pE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. A 
ranslation, with Introduction and Notes, by Joun Ormssy, Translator of 
“The Poem of the Cid.” 
*,* The subsequent volumes will be published at intervals of one month. 





Nearly ready, with a Portrait, large crown 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his 


Brother-in-Law, GEorGE Bompas, Editor of ‘‘Notes and Jottings from 
Animal Life.’’ 


Price 12s 6d in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Volume II. (ANNESLEY-BAIRD), royal 8vo, of 


The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL 


BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Lestiz STEPHEN. 
Further Volumes will be issued at Intervals of Three Months ; and it is con- 
fidently expected that the work will be completed in about Fifty Volumes. 


NEW VOLUME of the ‘‘ STANDARD EDITION ” of the COMPLETE 
WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 


CATHERINE: a Story; MEN’S WIVES; 


The BEDFORD ROW CONSPIRACY. With 12 Full-page Illustrations and 
35 Wood Engravings by the Author, Luke Fildes, A.R A., and R. B. Wallace. 
Large 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Just published, crown €vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 


STUDIES in RUSSIA. By Augustus J. C. 


Harz, Author of ‘‘ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern and Central India,” 
“‘ Wanderings in Spain,”’ &c. 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s LIBRARY. 


ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of “ Molly 


Bawn,” &c. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, price 2s, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW WORK by Dr. SAMUEL COX. 
EXPOSITIONS. By Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D., Author of “A 


Commentary on the Book of Job,” &c. Dedicated to Baron Tennyson. 
Demy 8vo, 7s 6d, post free, (Just ready. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





eS 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Sir HENRY TAYLOR, 


K.C.M.G., Author of “ Philip van Artevelde.” 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 32s 
“ Readers of these volumes will find in them a profusion of interesting anee- 
dotes about famous men of two, if not three generations ; Sydney Smith and his 
contemporaries, Carlyle, Mr. Tennyson, and many more of eminence in lterature, 
besides politicians and men of the world in yet greater number......In his naive 
and pleasantly-written narrative Sir Henry Taylor recounts with equal fullness 
and precision the details of his domestic, of his literary, and of his official life and 
in each alike he seems to have had more than the average share of comfort and 
enjoyment.” —Atheneum, 


The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


late Fellow of Balliol College and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford. Edited by R. L. Nerriesurp, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 3 vols. VOL. I.—Philosophical Works. 8vo, 16s, 
ConTENTS :—Introductions to Hume’s “ Treatise of Human Nature.” Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Mr. G. H. Lewes; their application of the Doctring of 
Evolution to Thought.—I. Mr. Spencer on the relation of Subject and Object. 
. Mr. Sp on the Independ of Matter. III. Mr. Lewes’s Account of 
Experience. IV. Mr. Lewes’s Account of the “ Social Medium.” V. An Answer 
to Mr. Hodgson. 





NEW BOOK by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
A CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES. By 
Rosert Louis Stevenson. Fcap. 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 


“This dainty little volume will be a joy to many a nursery. None but a lover 
of children who has kept his own heart young could have written theze rhymes, 
They are as simple and natural as a meadow posy of daisies and buttercups ; and 
yet all are sparkling with the fresh dew of youthful imagination.’”’—Scotsman, 


NEW VOLUME by Miss INGELOW. 


POEMS. Third Series. By Jean Ingelow. 


1 vol. feap. Svo, 53. 


The LOGIC of DEFINITION, Explained 


and Applied. By W1Lt1am L. Davipson, M.A., Minister of Bourtie, N.B. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* This work is specially adapted for Teachers and Students. 


OPEN COMPETITION HANDBOOKS.—VOL. III. 
Edited by W. J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY, LL.D. 


The FRENCH HANDBOOK; designed for 


Competitive Examinations of the Higher Class (India Civil Service, Student 
Interpreterships, &c.), and specially for the New Army Entrance Examina. 
tions. By LEony GuILGAuULt, Professor of French Language and Literature, 
Queen’s Service Academy, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


CIVILISATION and PROGRESS: being the 


Outlines of a New System of Political, Religious, and Social Philosophy. By 
JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, 8vo, 14s, 


MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


The DYNAMITER. By Robert Louis 


STEVENSON and Fanny VAN DE Grirt STEVENSON. Fcap. 8yo, 1s, sewed; 
1s 6d, cloth. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


NEW WORK BY THOMAS COOPER. 





This day, in crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


THOUGHTS AT FOUR-SCORE, 
AND EARLIER. 
A MEDLEY. 
By THOMAS COOPER, 


Author of “ The Purgatory of Suicides,” ‘‘ The Paradise of Martyrs,’’ 
‘The Bridge of History,” &c. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books are placed in Circulation at 
Mudie’s Select Library as the demand increases. 


—_—-— 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


The Surplus Copies of many leading Books of the Season are with- 
drawn from circulation as the demand increases, and are offered to 
Subscribers and others at greatly reduced Prices. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MAY. 


A Revised Catalogue of Works of the best Authors, strongly boand 
in half-persian, half-calf, and other desirable bindings, for circulation 
in Public Libraries, is also now ready and will be forwarded, post 





free, on application. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for MAY. 


Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
ConTENTS. 
Peace OR Wak? By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.1. 
Mr. SwinBuRNE’s Poetry. By W. L. Courtney. 
CONSERVATIVES ON THEMSELVES :— 
1 CONSERVATIVE ORGANISATION. By George C. T. Bartley. 
2.Tue Past anp FuTuRE oF CoNnsEeRvVATISM. By the Honourable 
George N. Curzon. 
8. JonaH. By an English Tory. 
MARRIAGE AND Divorce. By George Lewis. 
Recent ProGRess 1n Evecrricity. By Julius Maier. 
BisMARCK: A RETROSPECT. By Prince Outisky. 
GivE AND TAKE WITH THE CoLoniES. By Thomas Gibson Bowles. 
GoRDON : 
1, How we Lost Gorpon. By Charles Williams, War Corr: spondent of 
the Daily Chronicle in the Soudan. 


2. In Memoriam. By Ernest Myers. 
BuppHIsM AND Mock Buppuism. By Mrs. Macdonald. 
UNION OF PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. By the Earl of Aberdeen. 
Home AND ForeiG@GN AFFAIRS, 


SPORT. 
By W. BROMLEY DAVENPORT, 
Late M.P. for North Warwickshire. 
FOX-HUNTING. COVERT-SHOOTING. 
SALMON-FISHING, DEER-STALKING. 


With 21 Full-page and 24 smaller Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. Henry Hopz 
CREALOCEE, C.B. 
In a handsome crown-4to volume, 21s, 
A New Issue now ready. 

“Whether for the library-shelf or the drawing-room table, whether we con- 
sider the quality of the writing or the excellence of the illustrations, Mr. Daven- 
port’s book is thoroughly satisfactory. It has been long expected, and, unlike 
many things which are anxiously awaited, performance here exc’eds anticipa- 
tion. His friends can possess no more pleasant memorial of the author. ’— 
Atheneum, 





NADA ARARAAADA DATA TAAL 


NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Considerably enlarged from the Fortnightly Review. 5 vols. 
A Second Edition now ready. 


“To our thinking, ‘ Diana of the Crossways’ is one of the hest of all Mr. M-re- 
dith’s books..... It is a study of character, and it is also a study of emotion ; it is a 
picture of fact and the worid, and it is touched with gene: ous romance; it is rich 
in kindly comedy, and it abounds in natural passion ; it sets forth a selection of 
many human elements, and is joyful and sorrowful, wholesome with laughter 
aud fruitful of tears, as life itself...... Mr. Meredith writes such English as is 
within the expacity of no other living man; and in epigram as in landscape, in 
dialogue a3 in analysis, in description as in comment and reflection, he is an 
artist in words of whom his country may be proud.” —Athencum, March 14th, 





By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 
PRIMUS IN INDIS. 


By M. J. COLQUHOUN., 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“We hail this romance with the hope that it will be the forerunner of many 
others by the same author. The period at which the plot is laid is one of the 
most interesting in the history of the eighteenth century...... The style in which 
this charming romance is written is so simple and so elegant, so exact an imitation 
of the autobiographies left us by the noble and highly-cultivated followers of 

harles Edward, that we are fasci: ated by its reality, and feel it is no mere work 
of fiction, but a genuine record of the adventures of a member of the high aristo- 
cracy of the time. The love passages are charming, and the plot is full of interest. 
In a word, we muy safely recommend the romance of ‘ Primus in Indis’ as 
amongst the productions that are most worthy of being read.’’—Court Journal. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


TIE AND TRICK: a Melodramatic Story. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“*Tie and Trick’ is one of the best and most ambitious of Mr. Hawley Smart’s 
fictions Rau The characters are well-drawn, and bustle about with delightful 
vigour,”’—Spectator. 

“A rattling lively tale...... There is not a dull page in it.’”—Vanity Fair. 

“Captain Smart is always good on the topic of country-honse life in all its aspect: + 
He sketches the outdoor pursuits with vigour and trath, and without any of that 
exaggeration in which less practical writers too commonly indulge when they get 
out of their depth on the subjects of guns or of boot and saddle The indvor 
Phases of the country gentleman’s house, and especially those which are 
associated with love-making or the smoking-room, Captain Smart handles with 
equal ability.”—Pull Ma 1 Garette. 





By A. P. SINNETT. 


, K A RM A. 


By A. P. SINNETT, 
Author of ‘ The Occult World,” “‘ Esoteric Buddhism,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, [This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





CLARENDON PRESS SCHOOL BOOKS. 


- ENGLISH. 


Extra feap. 8vo, cloth. 
: By Professor SKEAT, M.A. 

Specimens of English Literature. From the “ Ploughmans 
Crede”’ to the ‘*‘ Shepheardes Calender” (A.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With 
Notes, &e., 7s 6d. nae ; a 

The Vision of William Concerning Piers the Plowman, By 
WILLIAM LANGLAND. With Notes, Thir Edition, 4s 6d. 

Chaucer: The Prioresses Tale; Sir Thopas; The Monkes. 
Tale: The Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres Tale, &c. 4s 64. , 

The Tale of the Man of Lawe: The Pardoneres Tale; The 
Second Nonnes Tale; The Caanouns Yemannes Tale. 43 6d. 

The Tale of Gamelyn: from the Harleian MS. With Notes, 
&c., stiff covers, 1s 64. 

By HENRY SWEET, M.A. 


An Anglo-Saxon Primer. With Grammar, Notes, and 
Glossary. Second Edition, 2s 6d. 
With Notes, 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader, in Prose and Verse. 

, &._ Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 8s 6d. 

First Middle English Primer. With Grammar and Glossary, 3s. 
Specimens of Early English. With Notes, &c., by R. Morris, 
LL.D., and W. W. Sgeat, M.A. 
Part I. A.D. 1150 to A.D. 1300, 93. Part II. A.D. 1298 to A.D. 1393, 7s 6d 
Chaucer: The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The 
Knightes Tale ; The Nonne Prestes Tale. By R. Morris. Sixth Edition, 2s 6d. 
Spenser’s Faery Queene. Books I. (Eighth Edition) and II. 
(Sixth El.tion’. With Notes, &&., by@. W. Kircury, D.D. 23 61 each. 
Shakespeare : Select Plays. By W. G. Crark, M.A., and W- 
Atp1s Wrieut, M.A. Stiff covers. 

THe MERCHANT OF VENICE. ls, | Hamer. 2s. 

RICHARD THE SECOND. Is 61. Macsitu. Is 6d. 

Select Plays. By W. Apis Wrigut, M.A. 

Tue Temprst. Ils 6d. Kine Lear. Is 6d, 

As You Lixe Ir Is 6d. A MipsuMMEs Nieur’s Dream. 1s 6a, 
Jutivs Czsar. 23. Cor1oLanus. 2s 6d 

RICHARD THE THIRD. 2s 6d. Henry THE FirtH. 2s. 

“This edition is simp'y without a rival; none even comes second to it.’— 
Westminster Review. 
Milton: Poems. By R. C. Browne, M.A. 2 vols. Fifth 

Kdition, 6s 61. Scparateiy, Vol. I., 48: Vol. IL., 3s. 
Areopagitica. With Notes, &c, by J. W. Hates, M.A. 
Second Eiition, 3s. 
Samson Agonistes. 
Stiff covers, Is. 
Pope. With Notes, by Mark Partisoy, B.D. 
I. ESSAY on MAN. Sixth Edition, 15 6). 
JI. SATIRES and EPISTLES. Third Edition, 2s. 
Johnson—Rasselas; Lives of Pope and Dryden. By 
ALFRED MILNEs, B.A. 4s 6d. j 
Addison—Selections. With Notes, by T. Arnotp, M.A. 
Second Edition, 43 6d. 
Burke. Edited, with Notes, by E. J. Payne, M.A. 
Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with the Regicide 


Directory of France. 6s. | 
Thoughts on the Present Discontents. 
on America. Second Edition, 43 6.1. 


Reflections on the French Revolution. Second Edition, 5s. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Bracket’s Etymological Dictionary of the French 


e. 
with a Preface on tie Principles of French Etymology. Translated by G. 
Ww. KitcHIn, D.D.. Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
Brachet’s Historical Grammar of the French Language. 
——— by G. W. Kitcury, D.D. Fourth Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 
33s 6d, 


' By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 
“One of the most accomplished and thorough students of French literature in 
England.” - Pall Mail Gazette. 2 
A Short History of French Literature. 
10s 6d. 
“ A ma-terpiece in its kind.” —Saturday Review: 
Specimens of French Literature. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


With Notes, &e., by J. Cuurton Cotnis. 


The Two Speeches 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


“Selected and Arranged. 


A Primer of French Literature. Second Edition. Extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
“ An extraordinary achievement in scholarship.”"—Atheneum, 
Corneille’s Horace. With Introduction and Notes. Extra 


feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
FRENCH PLAYS.—Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 


Moliére’s ‘‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules.” With Notes, &c., by 
A. LANG, M.A. 1s 6d. f : ; 
Beaumarchais’ ‘‘Le Barbier de Seville.”” With Notes, &c., 
by Austin Dopson. 2s 6d. : 
Musset’s * On ne badine pas avec l‘Amour” and ‘‘ Fantasio.” 
With Introduction and Notes by W. H. Pottocs, 2s. 
GERMAN CLASSICS, 
With Biographical, Historical, and Critical Introductions, Arguments (to the 
Dramas), and Complete Commentaries. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
Edited by C. A. BUCHHXIM, Phil. Doc., Professor in King’s College, London. 
Lessing s Minna von Barnhelm: a Comedy. 3s 6d. 
Lessing's Nathan der Weise: a Dramatic Poem. 4s 6d. 
Goethe’s Egmont: a Tragedy. 3s. 
“Both in form and matter may be pronounced perfeet.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris: a Drama. 3s. 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell: a Drama. 3s 6d. 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. School Edition, with a Map, extra 


feap. 8vo, 2:. e ‘i F 
Schiller’s Historische Skizzen; Egmont’s Leben und Tod 
and Belagerung von Antwerpen. 2: 61. : oh 
Heine’s Prosa: being Selections from his Prose Writings. 


Extra fceap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
Modern German Reader. A Graduated Collection of Prose 


Extracts from Modern German Writers :— 
Part I, With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a complete Vocabu- 
lary. Third Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 
Parts I. and LIL. in preparation. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTENG. CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


A NEW MONTHLY COLOURED MAGAZINE, price 2d, entitled 


THE CHILD’S* PICTORIAL. 


This Magazine is intended for children of the ages between four and eight years, and it is hoped that the matter of the Magazine will servo 
at once to edify and interest them; while the fact that the pictures are printed in colours will doubtless furnish an additional attraction, 


NO. 1 NOW READY. » 

The General Literature Committee of the Society have enlisted for this Magazine the services of the best known writers for children, 
as the names of the chief contributors will show, viz.:—Mrs. EWING, Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Mrs. MACQUOID, Rev. J. @. WOOD, Miss 
BRAMSTON, Mrs. SITWELL, &c. 

The Illustrations will be furnished by GORDON BROWNE, Esq., W. J. MORGAN, Esq., and other known artists. 

The price of the Magazine, 2d per Month, will place it within the reach of every family in the land, and it is not therefore too much to 


hope that its circulation will be commensurate with its merits. 


The STORY of a SHORT LIFE. By Juana Horatia Ewine, Author of “ Jackana apes,” 


“ Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot,” &c. Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. Paper boards, 1s. [Ready early 


GORDON: a Life of Faith and Duty. By W.J.G. Illustrated by R. Anpre. Small Ato. 


With Pictures in colours or tints on every page, and with an attractive coloured picture cover. 1s, 


TIME FLIES. A Reading Diary. By Curistina G. Rossrrr, Author of “ Letter and Spirit,” 


&c. Post 2vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


WHERE to FIND FERNS. By Francis Grorce Hearn, Author of “ The Fern Portfolio,” 


“ Autumnal Leaves,” &c. With numervus Woodcuts. Feap. bavi cloth boards, 1s 6d. 


Brevier, 8vo, limp cloth, red edges, 1s 6d; paste grain roan, 2s 2d. | The - CHURCHMAN’ S FAMILY BIBLE. —The OLD 
TESTAMENT, With Commentary by Various Authors. With 

COMMENTARY on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER for | Illustrations. Now publishing in M: onthly Parts. 80 io venir wenpeerar 

TEACHERS and STUDENTS, By various well-known Authors | each. Part 8 just ready. To be comp!eted in about Eighteen Monthly Parts, 


Also, bound with the Prayer Book, cloth, red edzes, 2s 61; imitation seal, This Commentary is a Reprint of the Society’s Commentary on the Bible. 
2s 2d; paste grain roan, 3s 4; limp calf, 4s 6a; Florentine leather, 53 ; limp 
morocco circuit, 68 4d, | NEW SERIES of BOOKS. With numerous Coloured Ilus- 
trations, Post8vo, cloth boards, 1s 61; or bevelled boards, gilt edes, 23 each, 


The CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY BIBLE. — The NEW. 
TESTAMENT. With Commentary by Various Authors. With Two Maps, A SPRIG of WHITE HEATHER. By Avstix Ctarg, 














and —s Tllustrations. wey — ~~ — = e ie'sts'barte | Author of ‘The Carved Cartoon,” &>. 

Six Parts, 80 pp., paper wrapper, eac ases for binding the Six Parts, | aah 

1s 6d each. , TWO FRIENDS. By S.M.Srwext, Author of “ Aunt Kezia’s 
Will,” & 


. . KE. 4hahe , . ’y 
CHAMPIONS of the RIGHT. By the Rev. E, Giturartr, M.A | UNDER the SNOW. By Karnanixe Macqvor, 


Assistant Master in Harrow School. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 23. 


LONDON: Northumberland Avenue, ee Cross, W.C.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 26 St. song 8 Place, S.W.; 
and 135 North Street, BRIGHTON. 








MESSRS. MACMILLAN | AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


mblishinz, in Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d each. 


NEW VOLUME of the GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. Now 
LYRICAL POEMS. By Alfred, Lord | The ENGLISH CITIZEN : a Series of Short 


Tennyson. Selected and Annotated by Francis TURNER Palgrave. 18mo, Books on his Right#amad Responsibilities. Edited by Henry Crarg, M.A., LL.D, 
4s 6a. The following are the titles of the Volumes :— 


— JUSTICE and POLICK. By F. W. Marrtanp. (New Volume) 
1 GOVERNMENT The STA‘ 3 ; 
POEMS (1840 to 1878). By John William | o:stat covernsenr. By ou e STATE, in, its | RELATION tp 








Bureon, B.D., Dean cf Chichester. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. The ELECTORATE and the LEGISLA- | LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By M. D. 
- y : TURE. By Spencer WALPOL Cuatmers, M.A, 
on Sees ee eee The POOR LAW. By the Rev. W.|Tho STATE. in’ its RELATION to 
st Pp A U L S E P I S T L E to the Fow gs, M.A ae ri? By Henry Craik, 
. | 
PHILIPPIANS. Translation, with Paraphrase and Notes for English The NATIONAL BUDGET: tho ‘*3 
g oe eee: B - 

Readers. By ©. J. Vavauan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff and Mast:r of the Ad. Wiveos, oan, ee nhen, iy | “tig LAND D LAWS. By Professor F. 

Temple. Crown €vo, 5s. [Newt week. | The ‘STATH in RELATION to! COLONIES and DEPENDENCIES :— 

x 7 : ss Br W. Sranuey JEvons,| Part I. INDIA. By J.8. Corton, M.A. 

CONSECRATION of the TEMPLE CHURCH. L FI Part Il. The COLONIES, By E. J. 


L.D., 
SERMONS PREACHED at the CELEBRA-| Te STATE and the CHURCH. By Payne, M.A, 
° ! : ; \ >N SYSTE y Si 
TION of its SEVEN HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY. By the Archbishop | FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Srexcen | Kpwusp ov Y syste, » & 
of CANTERBURY; the READER AT THE TEMPLE; and the MASTER OF THE WALPOLE op erage ” "Tn the press. 


a MACMILLAW’S MAGAZINE. No. 307, 


A NEW NOVEL by the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. 


for MAY, price ls. SONTAINS :— 
A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN. By the Hon. Mrs. » Tana Chapters IXSXIL. By Mrs, Ritebie (Mirs Thackeray). 


FreNcH VIEWS ON ENGLISH WRITERS. 





Emity Law ess, Author of ‘‘ A Chelsea Householder.’’ Crown 8vo, 6:. Oidinne Gorisry 
4 0 . 
A MEDICAL NOVEL.—POPULAR EDITION, 1s. 3 — AND ENGLISH -—s we EnpowMeENts. By Prof. G, G. Ramsay. 
9 ” JNEXPLAINED. Part I. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
CHARLEY KINGSTON N) AUNT : & Study A Few Last Worps on Day-ScHooLts AND BOARDING-SCHOOLS. “ 
of Medical Life and Experience. By Pry Ouiver, F.R.C.S. (Sir Henry AT THE STATION ON AN AUTUMN MoRNING: A TRANSLATION. 
Thompson). Thicd and Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 1s. ___REvIEW OF THE MONTH. 
MACMILLAN’S 6s POPULAR NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. LORD WOLSELEY: a Character Sketch, By ARCHI- 
e Se, “ - 
JUDITH SHAKESPEARE; a Romance. BALD FORBES. ‘Se “THE ENGLISH ILLUS 
By Witx14m Brack, Author of ‘A Princess of Thule.” Crown 8vo, 6s. TRATED MAGAZINE” /or May. 
; bdo personally in the habit - comnes ee. Black’ s book to teachers | PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. PRICE SIXPENCE, BY POST EIGHTPENCE. 
and students as a study in the every-day life of Shakespeare’s time as minutely 
accurate as it is graphic. One must be pretty familiar with that life to appre ciate THE ENG LISH ILLUSTR ATED MAGAZINE, 









ve hewgeagh for MAY, 1885, contains :— 
ee | 1. The LADY of SHALOTT. From a Drawing by H. Rytanp 
et 2, WOLSELEY: a Character Sketch. By AxcHipaLp FowBes. 
Portrait of Lord Wo'scley, Engraved by O. Lacour. 
PINDAR.—The OLYMPIAN and 3. LEGENDS of TOLEDO. By Joun Lomas, With Illustrations. 
ODES. With an Introductory Essay, Notes, and Index y Basin L.| 4. In CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. By the Author of “ John 


GILDERSLEEVE, Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins Ul ity. Crown | Halifax, Gentleman.” 
8vo, 7s 6d, : . A SHIP of °49. By Brer Harte. With Illustrations. 


‘2 5 J rad 
CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 6. ABOUT the MARKET GARDENS. By Dewsy Bares. With 


HORACE. os The EPISTLES and ARS | | Illustrations by Dewey Bates. : t 
POETICA. | Edited by A. 8. Witxins, M.A. LLD., Profesge of Latin at | 7 wee eee a a, ae WAtreR CRANE. 
the Owens College, Manchester, Examiner in sics to the. University of ustrations ALTER CRANE. 

sv ; ty Of |g. A FAMILY AFFAIR (to be continued). By Huan Conway. 


London. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
MACMILLAN andy!U0., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


Lowpox : ee nal. Joun CampPsBett, of No, 1 llingtor as oct, in the Pontos of the Savoy, Strand, in the Gounty of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter:Street, 
and Published by him at “ Sprrctaror”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 2nd, 1885, i 





the fidelity and finish of the delineation, There are many d 
which only a critical student of Elizabethan habits and speechpis 

ustice. Thackeray’s ‘Esmond’ is not more artistic in this 
Soar (Boston), Literary World, 











